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INTRODUCTION. 



If it may be justly asserted concerning general 
History, that it is philosophy teaching by example* 
with still greater justice may this be said of the. 
history of our own country. For when relating 
the facts and events which have been the grand 
instruments in the hand of Providence for gradually 
producing our present happy condition of well- 
attempered freedom, and advanced civilization. 
History must then speak with a louder, a more 
commanding voice ; her lessons will be more im- 
pressive, her examples more brilliant and striking. 
But, speaking to the young in particular, let her 
not enter into the detail of sanguinary battles ; of 
crimes which shock humanity and disgrace human 
nature; let her not display, in glaring deceitful 
colours, the pernicious glories, and desolating 
triumphs of Ambition ; let her rather record the 
honourable struggles of our nation, in defence of 
liberty ; the advances of useful knowledge ; the 
progress of Science, of Arts, of Agriculture, of 
Manufactures, of Commerce; let her rather describe 
the various states of Religion and of national cha- 
racter, together with the customs and manners 
which prevailed at different periods. Thus may 
she afford salutary warning, and beneficial instruq- 
tion. 

B 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

It must be confessed (says the Abb^ Millot) 
that no modern history presents to view a greater 
number of interesting pictures than that of Eng- 
land. Therein we see a free^ warlike, invincible 
people^ long ferocious and uncivilized, preserving 
the same principal features of character through 
a series of stormy revolutions. We behold the 
nation oppressed by the arms and the despotism 
of William, the ambitious duke of Normandy; 
wisely governed by Henry II. ; groaning under the 
tyranny of the weak and unprincipled John, yet under 
that very tyranny procuring the Grand Charter, 
the foundation of its liberties ; for a time victorious 
over France, and then expelled from that country. 
We behold two rival families, united by relation- 
ship) but, armed by furious ambition, wresting from 
each other, by turns, an ensanguined crown ; 
princes assassinating princes ; and the people 
massacring one another for the choice of a master. 
Uoder the Tudors, tranquillity revives; strength 
increases, but freedom is eclipsed. Henry VIII. 
accustoms to the fetters of despotism that nation 
so fierce, so restless. He tyrannises over religion 
itself; and the church of Rome, by resisting his 
will, loses at one blow a kingdom, from which she 
derived the greatest aids and treasures. Mary 
endeavours* in vain, to re-establish tlie Roman 
Catholic faith by violence and severe persecution. 
At length, Elisabeth ascends the throne. Her 
genius eucliains fortune to her chariot of pros^ 
perity ; fertilizes the land ; animates the arts ; ^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 

opens to her people a vast career of commerce, 
and in the ocean itself* lays the foundation of 
British dominion. Surrounded by foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, by her prudence she frustrates the 
open attempts of the former, and the secret plots 
of the tatter. 

Happy would it have been for her, could she . 
have governed her own heart and temper. She 
would then have spared a rival, whose blood tar- 
nishes her memory. But how impenetrable are 
the decrees of In6nite Wisdom ! The son of Mar^ 
Stuart succeeds Elizabeth. The' scaffold upon 
which his mother received the stroke of death, 
serves him as a step to mount the throne of Eng- 
land, from which his son Charles was destined to 
be precipitated to die as a criminal. Most extra- 
ordinary scenes follow. Absurd fanaticism, while 
it exhibits prodigies of extravagance, forms and 
executes deep schemes of policy. An enlightened 
enthusiast, a great general and statesman, under 
the mask of piety, makes his way to supreme power; 
reigns with glory; and retains his authority to the 
day of his death. At last, from a chaos of horrors 
ari^e those principles of equitable government, 
which, brought to maturity, have excited universal 
admiration. A sudden revolution changes the face 
of affairs. The lawful heir to the throne is acknow- 
ledged and received by the nation. His agitated 
reign developes the sentiments of patriotism ; the 
Imprudence of his successor alarms the national 
liberty ; a revolt is the consequence ; a deliverer is 
B 2 
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4f INTUOBUCTIOy. 

invited by the people. The Stadlholder of Holland 
dethrones, without a struggle, his weak father-in-law ; 
his authority is confirmed by the seal of the laws; yet 
the people imposed such conditions upon the prince 
whom they had chosen, that while he held the 
balance of Europe, he was almost powerless in 
England. After him a female presides over the 
destinies of nations ; makes France tremble, hum- 
bles her haughty monarch, Louis XIV., and finally 
establishes peace. Again the sceptre passes into 
another family ; that illustrious famil]^, which now 
appears firmly established on the British throne. 

When they review the history of their country, 
many evident interpositions of Divine Providence, 
many precious political privileges, many invaluable 
blessings, call for the gratitude of Britons, towards 
the Great Ruler among nations, the Author and 
Giver of all good. May Britons merit the conti- 
nuance of those blessings, by being a virtuous, 
moral, religious peoplci a people whose God is 
the Lord ! 
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CHAPTER I. 



jL he early history of Britain, like that of most 
other countries^ is involved in shades of doubt, or 
illuminated by the delusive light of fiction. Very 
little is knowUf with certainty, concerning the 
state of this country and its mhabitants, before 
its invasion by the Romans. 

Ambition, and the unbounded love of glory, 
impelled Julius Cesar to invade this, hitherto, 
unexplored country. The conqueror of Gaul wished 
to become also the conqueror of Britain. Seizing, 
therefore, the miserable pretext, that the Britons 
had sent aid to the Gauls in the noble struggle 
which they had maintained against him for their 
liberties, Julius Cesar set sail, with his formidable 
legions, from the spot where Calais now stands. 
Passing the narrow channel, his galleys anchored 
nearly opposite to 'Deal in Kent, about fifty-five 
years before the nativity of our Saviour. The 
British tribes who were assembled to repel the 
threatened Invasion, were seen arranged in their 
unskilful order of battle on the beacn, ready to 
receive tlie attack of their enemies. Their inter- 
mingled infantry and chariots rushed forward into 
the waves lo meet those troops who, by their dr 
B 3 
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6 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

pline and valour^ had triumphed over all resistance ; 
and so violent was the shock of rude undisciplined 
warriors* animated by the spirit of patriotism and 
liberty, that it was not far from overthrowing the 
superiority of arms» armour, steady valour, and mili- 
tary experience. So dreadful was the charge of the 
half-naked Britons, that it required an extraordinary 
effort to animate the Romans to maintain the repu- 
tation they had so long enjoyed. The utmost 
exertions of their general were called forth ; and 
the standard bearer of the tenth legion, Cesar's 
favourite legion, threw the sacred eagle into the 
midst of the fight, to stimulate, and render despe- 
rate* his men. After a severe struggle, the Romans 
prevailed ; the Britons were defeated, demanded 
peace, and offered hostages. Convinced that he 
had engaged in an enterprize much more diiScult 
than he had imagined, Cesar listened to their pro- 
posals, and granted the requested peace, upon 
easy conditions. The peace, however, was soon 
broken, for what peace can be maintained with 
invaders? A Roman legion was surrounded, and 
in danger of being destroyed by the. Britons, but 
was disengaged by the timely approach of Cesar. 
Having spent the winter in Italy, the Roman com- 
mander returned to Britain in the spring with more 
numerous forces. Cassibelanus, Prince of the 
Trinobantes, bravely attacked the Romans. In 
the first encounter, he was crowned with success ; 
but being entirely vanquished in a second battle, 
he was finally obliged to give up the contest. 
Cesar having imposed a tribute upon the van- 
quished, and taken hostages for its payment, de- 
parted for Gaul. Though this illustrious Roman 
Iiad beaten the Britons in battle, and dismayed 
them bv the terror of his arms, yet he effected only 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 7 

their nominal subjection, and by no means made 
a conquest of the country. 

QUESTIONS. 

Have we much certain knowledge concerning tfie early 
history of Britain? When did Julius Cesar invade Britain? 
In wliat manner did the Britons receive their enemies? What 
king of the Britons opposed a hrave resistance to the Romans? 
What was the result of Cesar's invasion of Britain? 



CHAP. II. 



For nearly one hundred years after the death 
of Julius Cesar, Britain remained ungalled by the 
yoke of Rome. The Britons began to advance 
towards civilization by their intercourse with the 
Romans; ihany of whom settled in the country, 
and engaged in commerce. Until the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius, the Roman iiuthority over Bri- 
tain was more a name than a reality, l^ut a Roman 
army was, then, sent to Britain under the command 
of Ostorius Scapula, a skilful leader. In vain did 
the Britons, headed by Caractacusy one of their 
intrepid rulers^ oppose the storm. After having, 
dunng nine years, struggled against superior force 
and experience, the brave Caractacus was betrayed 
by a treacherous ally, and carried to Rome, a 
captive. So little was this noble patriot affected 
by his personal misfortune, that, when looking 
around) he surveyed the magnificent edifices of the 
proud queen of cities, he exclaimed, f' How is it 
possible that they who possess such sumptuous habit- 
ations, should covet the mean cottages of the 
Britons!'' Introduced to the presence oftheem- 
perori he spake with such force and digr*' 
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8 HISTORY OF £NQI«AND. 

Claudius commanded his fetters to be stricken off, 
and treated him and his family with distinguished 
honour. But the Britons were not yet subdued. 
The Druids, calling superstition to the aid of 
freedom, excited their oppressed countrymen to 
resistance. They flew to arms, and the flames of 
war soon spread throughout the land. But Sueto- 
nius Paulinus, a renowned leader, reanimated the 
courage of the Romans, and, after repeated con- 
flicts, penetrated to the isle of Mona, now Anglesea, 
the sacred retreat of the Druids; where, under 
thick forests of their favourite tree, the oak, they 
taught their pupils, and practised their horrible 
rites. Paulinus found these priests intermingled 
with frantic females, running along the coast, 
uttering dreadful yells, with torches in their hands 
and disheveled hair, inspiring their warriors with 
all the furies of fanaticism, and the fiercest ardour 
of fight. 

This fearful spectacle, at fi rst> daunted the Roman 
soldiers, but encouraged by their general to despise 
vain appearances, they advanced to combat and 
gained a sanguinary victory. They destroyed the 
altars and consecrated woods; they burnt the 
Druids in their own fires, and imagined that they 
had secured their conquest by this triumph over 
superstition. But no sooner had the victor marched 
away to quell an insurrection in the eastern pro- 
vincesi in which 70,000 Romans had perished by 
the avenging sword of the Britons, than those he 
bad conquered resumed their arms^ and led on by 
Boadicea, a heroine princess, exasperated by cruel 
personal injuries, attacked London, which was 
already a considerable colony, and devastated it by 
fire and sword. Suetonius Paulinus revenged the 
destruction of his countrymen by a decisive vie- 
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HISTOHY of ENGLAND. 9 

lory, and Boadicea sought refuge from captivity 
in voluntary death. . 

Britain, however, was not wholly subdued until 
the time of Domitian, when Julius Agricola, a 
man of talent and experience, after having subdued 
the southern part of the island, penetrated to its 
northern limits, exterminated the last army the 
Britons could raise, headed by the brave, but 
unfortunate, Galgacus ; drove the savage inhabit- 
ants to their mountains ; and reduced nearly the 
whole of Britain to a Roman province, A. D. 88. 
To repel the incursions of the wild mountaineers^ 
Agrioola caused his soldiers to construct a rampart 
from t^e mouth of the Clyde to that of the Forth. 
By his care, the rest of tlie country was meliorated 
and civiliaied. He introduced the Roman customs, 
langufrge, and sdssnces. In proportion as they 
tasted the sweets, and enjoyed the advantages of 
civil hTe, the Britons lost their Jove of indepen- 
dence and hardy valour, but with it, they likewise 
lost the superstition which enslaved them to the 
Druids, and that fierce irritable temper, which 
involved them in perpetual wars, producing deso* 
lation in the land, and preventing improvement of 
every kind» From the time when Britain became 
a Roman province, little mention is made o^* her 
affairs b^ historians, because^ resting in happy 
tranquillity, she exhibited not those events which 
agitate the human mind, and which, therefore* 
writers choose rather to record. 

During this long interval of blessed historic ob- 
livion, Adrian, who visited the island, thought fit 
to abandon the northern extremity, and erected a 
new rampart from the Solway to the Tyne, many 
miles south of the rampart of Agricola. Scverus, 
likewise, who found his presence necessary in Bri- 
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10 HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. 

tain id repel the incursions tff the Caledonians and 
Meatae, erected a stone wall almost parallel with 
that of Adrian ; and so firmly was it constructed^ 
that its remains are still visible. The Caledonians 
were a fierce and hardy tribe, supposed to have been 
Goths, not Celts, and supposed to have emigrated 
from Ireland into Scotland, the wild and rnoun- 
tainous region of which they occupied. The 
Meatae were the inhabitants of the northern part 
of England, who, though equally as barbarous as 
the Caledonians, yet not possessing a country so 
difficult of access, were more easily subdued. 

In tlie reign of the emperor Diocletian, Carau- 
sius, a Roman leader, to whom had been entrusted 
the defence of Britain, against the northern sea 
kings, who began to extend their plundering ex- 
cursions to it, thus early, assumed the supreme 
power, and for eight years reigned with wisdom: 
and vigour, . defending the island with skill and 
bravery. He was assassinated by one of his 
officers, named AUectus, who, in his turn, was van- 
c^uislied and slain by Constantius. When Constan- 
tius ascended the imperial throne of Rome, be 
placed Britain under the Prefect of the Gauls, and 
divided it into three provinces. The first, called 
Britannia Prima, comprehended all that portion of 
Britain which lies south of th& Thames. London 
was its capital. The second was named Britannia 
Secunda. It comprehended that part of the coun- 
try which lies between the river Severn and the 
Irish sea, and which is now called Wales. Isca, or 
Caerleon, was its chief town. The third, named 
Maxima Cesarienses> included all the remaining 
part of Britain, east and north of the Thames and 
the Severn. York was its principal city. To- 
wp'^ '^ ' "e of the fourth century, the Britons 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 11 

engaged in the party of Maxim us, a pretender to 
the imperial sceptre, and multitudes of them ac- 
companied him into Gaul. His cnterprize failed, 
hut his British soldiers retreating to Armoricat set- 
tled there* The name Bretagne, Britanny, and 
evident traces of their language, are standing proofs 
of this event. In the year of Christ 4129 Uie 
weakened condition of the empire obliged Hono- 
rius to withdraw the Roman troops from distant 
stations, in order to strengthen the more central 
parts of his dominions. The Picts, so called from 
the term Pictich, a plunderer, and not from the 
Latin word, Picti, painted; together with the Scots, 
who derived that appellation from the Celtic word 
Scuite, a wanderer, quickly forced the rampart 
which had been raised by Roman skill, and de- 
fended by Roman bravery, and overwhelmed the 
UDwarlike Britons, like a torrent, ^o totally in- 
experienced in military affairs were the Britons 
become, that they who were appointed to guard 
the wall, not thinking of the expedient of relieving 
one another by watching in turn, frequently fell 
asleep on their posts from mere fatigue, and were 
dragged from the summit of the wall by hooks fas- 
tened to long poles. Twice the Roman emperor 
sent them aid from Gaul. Gallic of Ravenna, who 
coomianded the last detachment of auxiliaries, 
having driven back the savage plunderers to their 
woods and ^tnesses, assembled the chiefs of the 
island, and informed them that they could no longer 
hope for the assistance of the Romans, but must 
depend for their safety upon their own exertions. 
Britain had been a Roman province nearly 400 
years. The repairing of the wall of Severus, arms 
and military engines, with instructions how to use 
them, were tlielast kind offices tlie Britons receive' 
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12 HISTORY OF E^fGLAND. 

from their friendly conquerors. But arms and 
military engines are of little avail, without courage 
and experience to use them. The Scots and Picts 
soon poured in again upon the effeminated Britons; 
who, instead of uniting to oppose their dreaded 
foes, wasted the little strength they had in absurd 
disputes with one another. So wretched was the 
condition to which they were reduced, that they 
implored succour from Aetius, the celebrated com- 
mander, whose courage and skill was the sole 
support of the empire against the attack of the 
dreadful Attila, and his savage Huns, in most 
lamentable and bewailing language. <^ Come to 
our aid," said they, << for the barbarians drive us 
to the sea, and the sea repels us upon the weapons 
of the barbarians ; so that the only choice left us 
is, ^that of perishing in the waves, or by the swords 
of our enemies." Aetius, having need of all his 
force to oppose his terrible foe, could afford them 
no succour. The Britons abandoned the open 
lands, and sought an asylum in the recesses of their 
forests. The names of British rulers, during many 
years, lie buried in oblivion, unrecorded by history. 
At length, in 44>5, a prince, named Vortigern, 
apparently an ambitious, worthless man, gained 
the ascendance over the other petty rulers, and 
was declared king. Unfortunately for Britain, 
Vortigem induced his countrymen to seek for aid 
against the Picts and Scots in Germany. For this 
purpose, the Britons sent an embas^ to the Saxons, 
the people destined completely to enslave them. 

QUESTIONS. 

What Roman leader, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 

vanquished the Britons ? What British prince bravely resisted 

and what were his conduct and fate? What 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 13 

Roman commander subdued Mona, the isle of Anglesea, cut 
down the sacred forest, and destroyed the Druids? Who was 
Boadicea, and what was her fate ? When was Britain entirely 
subdued, and by what illustrious Roman ? Who was the last 
British prince that resisted the Romans? How long did 
Britain remain a Roman province ? What Roman emperors 
constructed ramparts to confine the incursions of the savage 
mountaineers ? Who were the Caledonians, and the Miat« ? 
Who was Carausius,. and what were his acts? How was 
Britain divided in the time of Constantine ? How came the 
Britons to colonize Armorica? What emperor was obliged 
to withdraw the Roman legionaries from Britain? What 
people overpowered the Britons, when Britain was forsaken 
by the Romans? What extraordinary instance did the Britons 
afford of their inexperience in military af&irs ? Whence were 
derived the names Scots and Picts? To what celebrated 
commander did the Britons apply for help ; in what terms did 
they make their application, and what was its result? What 
British prince induced his coiuitrymen to apply to the Saxons 
for aid against the Picts and Scots? 



CHAP. III. 



ORIGIN, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, CLOTHES, HABIT- 
ATIONS, FOOD, TRADE, RELIGION, ARMS, 
GOVERNMENT OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

From the well-established fact, that a great 
similarity existed between the Gauls and the ancient 
Britons, with respect to forms of government, cus- 
toms and manners, principles and ceremonies of 
religion, most historians have concluded that the 
first cultivators of Britain were Celtss or Celts. 

The ancient Britons are described as having been 
large and well formed, with reddish hair, and blue 
eyes» of strong and hardy constitution of body, and 
generally long lived. 

Their scanty clothing oonsisted of the undre^^ 
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14> HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 

skins of beasts, and they made use of the juice of a 
plant called woad, to colour their bodies blue. 

Their habitations were caves, or low huts covered 
with turf; and their towns were assemblages of 
such huts, generally in forests, defended only by 
ramparts of earth, or of trunks of trees felled for 
that purpose. 

Their food was the milk of their flocksi and wild 
animals of tlie woods and plains. 

Domestic fowls, which they kept for amusement, 
and fish, which abounded in their rivers and cm 
their coasts, they were forbidden to eat by their 
superstitious religion. 

With respect to commerce, as they possessed 
not the art of building large vessels, the ancient 
Britons never ventured far from their own shores ; 
but Pnenicians first, and afterwards Greeks, fre- 
quented Cornwall and the Scilly isles, thence called 
Cassiterides, for tin and copper. Lime and chalk, 
pearls, corn, cattle, hides, cheese, horses, dogs, and 
slaves, were products, we are informed, of the 
country, and objects of traffic. Two of the Latin 
poets, Juvenal and Martial, mention baskets manu- 
factured by the Britons, a,s objects of curiosity and 
luxury at Rome. So highly did the Phenicians 
estimate the trade of Britain, that, according to a 
historian of credit, the captain of one of their vessels 
observing that he was closely followed, in his voyage 
towards that island, by a Roman galley, chose to 
run his vessel on shore, rather than dkcovcr the 
port for which he was sailing, and was rewarded 
for his conduct by his employers. 

The religion of the Britons was nearly the same 
as that of the Gauls. False deities, named Dis 
and Samothes, were equally objects of veneration 

'^oth people. The Britons revermiced particu- 
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larly Andatc^ their goddess of Victory, and sacri-^ 
(iced to her, in a most cruel manner, prisoners of 
war and criminals. Among the Britons as well as 
among the Gauls, the priests, who managed all reli- 
gious concerns, were called Druids, a name derived 
from the word Deru, which, in the Celtic language, 
signifies an oak, like Drus in the Greek. For they 
regarded the misletoe, a parasitical plant which is 
found chiefly upon the oak^as sacred^and when it was 
discovered, the Druids went in grand procession 
to the tree, and with great solemnity cut it with 
a golden hook. These Druids tyrannized over the 
people with absolute sway, by their superior know- 
ledge, and the mischievous influence of superstition. 
They were exempt from taxes and military service, 
were entrusted with the education of the young, 
wer<» ^nrio«o rkP oil /lieptifroe ant\ rauscs^ Criminal 
and civil, and were respected as ministers and 
friends of the gods. 

The Britons had likewise Bards, a sort of priests 
inferior to the Druids, who were employed in com- 
posing odes in praise of their gods and heroes, and 
in singing them with the accompaniment of the 
harp. There were among them also, another class 
of priests, named Eubages, who applied themselves 
principally to the study of science and the contem- 
plation of the wonders of nature. As the Druids 
never committed to writing their religious doctrines 
and principles, it is not surprising that little is 
known concerning them. 

It appears probable that the gospel of our blessed 
Lord was partially introduced into Britain, not 
very lon^ after his death. A British ruler, named 
Lucius, is recorded to have applied to Eieutherus, 
bishop, of Rome, for instructors in the Christian 
religion. The bishop granted his request. 
c2 
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instructed the depaties of the )>rincc in our holy 
faith ; baptized them ; consecrated them bishops of 
Britain; and then sent them back to their own 
country. By their exertions and the influence of 
Lucius, the knowledge of the Gospel was diffused 
far and wide in the country. From that time to 
the persecution raised by the emperor Diocletian, a 
space of eighty years, Christianity continued to 
spread in Britain, as appears from the numbers 
who sacrificed their lives, rather than make ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience, during the 
reigns of the following persecuting emperors. As 
soon as Constantius Chlorus, who was governor of 
Britain, was raised to the indperial throne, beimme* 
diately stopped the persecution. His son Con- 
stantino established the Christian religion in Britain, 
as well as thrn»gi*^*Wt> ro«» > ff *, u ^ ^^^.n^^w^ -^ow^ 
tranity now quickly spread throughout almost the 
whole island. Churches multiplied; bishopricks 
were erected ; and British bishops appeared at the 
council of Nice, A. D. 325. It appears that the 
doctrine of Pelagius, regarded as heresy, made 
great progress in Britain ; so that Valentinian HI. 
condemned to banishment those who would not 
give up opinions which they held upon conviction^ 
So early began oppression for conscience sake.. 
That the devastating incursions of the Scots and 
Picts did great injury to the true religion, is proved 
by the deoM^ition of churcbes which took place, 
and by the fearful depravation of morals, which 
involved even the ecclesiastics. 

The arms of the Britons were swords, spears 
with noisy rattles fastened to one of their extremi- 
ties, and especially cliariots furnished with scythes 
protended from their axles, in the mana^emeiit of 
which, as well as in the training of their horses^ 
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they were so expert, tha^ they could stop short tn 
the most rapid career; could turn suddenly and 
run forwards and backwards along the pole, as 
they wished to strike an enemy, or to retire to 
their seats. ' But these means of offence, directed 
only by irregular, impetuous valour, could avail 
them little against Roo^n weapons, discipline, and 
steady courage. 

The inhabitants of the south western parts, who 
had had connections with the Phenicians, were 
not quite so savage as the other tribes ; for they 
paid some attention to agriculture, while the 
greater number of their countrymen possessed 
only arms and flocks; frequently living entirely 
upon plunder; wandering froin place to pl&ce, and 
often retiring to the recesses of their morasses and 
forests. The Britons were divided into small 
tribes* under kings, or rather chiefs, whose autho- 
rity was almost wholly confined to military com- 
mand. 

aUESTIONS. 

Who were most probably the first colonists of Britain? 
What articles did the Britons export, and what people traded 
with them for those articles? What British manufacture 
appears to have been in esteem at Rome? What was the 
appeaianoe of the ancient Britons, their constitution, the colour 
of their hair and eyes ? What was their food ? Of what kind 
were their habitations ? What was the general name of the 
highest order of British priests, and whence was that name 
derived? What were the occupations and influence of the 
Druids? What was the office of the Bards? What was 
the name of the third ordnr of British priests, and what were 
their duties ? What false deities did the Britons principally 
worship ? What absurd and cruel rites disgraced the religion 
of the Britons ? When was the gospel of Jesus probably first 
introduced into Britain? What application did a British 
ruler, make to Eleutherus, bishop of Rome, and wfcafc wen * 
C3 
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resulfs? What Roman emperor began a persecution of the 
Christians In Britain ? What Roman emperor put a stop to 
the persecution, and who established Christianity in Britain ? 
What was the state of tlie church from this period of the esta- 
blishment of Christianity to the arrival of the Saxons? What 
were the arms of the ancient Britons ? What was the andent 
government of Britain ? ^ 



CHAP.. IV. 



The Saxons inhabited the sea-coast front the 
mouths of the Rhine to Jutland. Eager for con- 
quest and pillage, they gladly accepted the in<vit« 
ation of Vortigern, the feeble and wicked British 
prince. ^In three vessels^ a small body of them' 
passed the sea under the command of Hengist and 
Horsa. 

The Saxons landed A. D. 44f9t in the isle of 
Thanet, which Vortigem assigned to them as a 
temporary dwelling place. Having rested for some 
days, to recover from the fatigues of their voyage, 
they marched, together with the Britons, to meet 
the Scots and Picts, who were advancing into the 
heart of the country. In several successive engage^ 
ments they defeated the enemy. Upon this- sue-- 
cess V more numerous Saxon forces repaired to 
Britain, and, by their united efforts, repelled the 
Scots and Picts, and finally forced them to confine 
themselves to the northern region of the island, 
since called Scotland. The Britons now began to 
distrust their new allies, especially when they saw 
a strong fort erected by Hengist in what is now 
Lincolnshire; and Vortigem taking to wife Rowena, 
the beautiful niece of the Saxon leader. Vortigem, 
dishonoured by his vices, was deposed by his in- 

''»nant subjects ; and Vortimer, his son, was si^- 
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ttkated in his place. The Saxons and Britons 
soon came to open warfare. It is probable that 
llie former demanded too much of those whom 
they came to assist, and too much in the style of 
conquerors. Difference of religion, also, might 
contribute to the alienation of their minds from 
one another. The Britons, as Christians, must 
have abhorred the idolatry of the Saxons. Led on 
by Yortimer, the Britons appeared to regain some 
portion of their ancient valour and spirit of pa- 
triotism. Battles were fought between the con- 
tending parties, with various success, in one of 
which Horsa was slain. But, at length, Hengisty 
being reinforced by multitudes of his countrymen, 
who now daily flocked to Britain as the land of 
plunder, rapidly extended his power. The Saxons 
showed no mercy. Old men, women, children, and 

Sriests, as well as warriors, fell beneath their fury, 
lany fled into Armorica, and took refuge with 
the descendants of their ancestors, who had esta- 
blished themselves in that country. There they 
found their own language, and customs, and gene- 
rous hospitality. Vortigern and Vortlmer being 
dead, Ambrosius Aurelianus, of Roman descent, was 
elected by the Britons, to be their leader and king. 
But in vain did Ambrosius, and the almost fabulous 
hero, Arthur, exert every effort of desperate cou- 
rage. They could not chase the usurpers from 
the country. In ^56$ Hensist, taking the name 
of king, founded the kingdom of Kent, compre- 
hending the parts which are now, Kent, Middlesex, 
Essex, and a portion of Surrey. 

New adventurers were continually arriwng, who 
successively modelled, in like manner, the petty 
kingdoms of Sussex, Wessex, Essex, which were 
conquesto made by the East Angles, from w- 
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derived the name England ; East Anglia, Mercia 
and Northumberland> which, with Kent, constituted 
what has been called collectively by historians the 
Saxon Heptarchy. The Heptarchy was not fully 
established till 150 years after the first arrival of 
the Saxons. The vanquished Britons took refuge 
in the mountainous districts of Wales, Cumberland^ 
and Cornwall. From these stations, they long con- 
tinued to annoy their powerful conquerors; and the 
descendants of both parties remained for centuries 
in the same relative situations.- The inhabitants* 
the manners, the language, tlie government of the 
country, all were entirely changed. So complete 
a revolution hardly exists in the pages of history. 
As the Saxons arrived in Britain, in distinct bodies, 
they met an obstinate resistance. Their wars with 
the Britons were long and sanguinary. Obstacles 
irritated their natural ferocity. The extermination 
of the original inhabitants of the land, appeared, 
to them, necessary to cement the foundations of 
their establishment. The Saxons gave to the van- 
quished Britons the name of Gwallwh, or Wallisb, 
and Cambria they called Wallishland; whence come 
the names of Welsh and Wales* 

The history of the separate kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy, and of their connections with one an- 
other, is exceedingly doubtful, depending entirely 
upon the legends of monks ; and doubtful as it is, 
it presents to view only scenes of desolation and 
slaughter, of darkness, and ruin to all the true 
blessings of human society ; of unrestrained ambi- 
tion, revenge and cruelty, laying waste the coun- 
try, intercepting the light of science, obscuring 
the glories of religion, and arresting the progress 
of the human mind. Among the princes of the 
Heptarchy, few are deserving of any notice. Of 
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t?ie kings of Kent, Ethelbert, the great-grand- 
son of Hengist, was distinguished for wisdom and 
valour, but bts good qualities were tarnished by 
excessive love of power. What renders him interest- 
ing is, that during his reign Christianity was esta- 
blished. Edwin of Northumberland was illustrious 
for his benevolence^ generosity, and lave of justice. 
So beloved was he by his domestics, that one of 
them, seeing an assassin rushing upon him with- his 
lifled dagger, ran between them, received the blow, 
and by the sacrifice of his own life> saved that of 
his master. This virtuous prince refused the scep- 
tre of East Anglia, when offered him by trattora who 

bad alaitv ttvct> iuonaiC'1*, l»io tricnJi aud InzucCavtOTm 

He obliged Ihem to receive the legitimate heir, 
who reigned under his protection. Having married 
the daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent, he also 
established the religion of Christ in his dominions, 
but gradually, with prudence, and without violence. 
Of the princes of the kingdom of Mercia, none dis- 
tinguished themselves for truly meritorious qualities 
or virtues. Pinda, one of them, waa a triumphant 
conqueror; but an ambitious, unjust, sanguinary 
tyrant, who met the fate he deserved in battle. 
Offa, who ascended the throne oi Mercia in 755, 
was, likewise, a pernicious warrior, who disgraced 
himself by cruelties and treachery. With the vain 
hope of compensating for the want of every moral 
virtue, he practised those external acts of devotion, 
which are estimable in the eyes of the world, en- 
riched the cathedral of Hereford, gave the tenth of 
all his possessions to the church, and undertook a 
pilgrimage to Rome, where he received absolution 
.from the Pope. He established the famous tax 
of a penny upon every house for maintaining an 
English college at Rome, whiCh^ after the union '^^ 
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the seven kingdoms, was collected throughout all 
England, under the name of Peter's Pence. His 
being in habits of friendship . with' the illustrious 
Charlemagne, to whom he sent the learned Alcuin, 
can alone shed any gleam of light upon his character* 

Among the kings of Wessex, Inawas remarkable 
for the union of civil virtues with great military 
talents. He vanquished the Britons, but treated 
them with humanity ; left them in possession of 
their lands, and united them to his own subjects by 
marriages, and by the influence of the laws. Afler 
a glorious reign of tliirty-seven years, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome. Upon his return, laying aside 
tile pomp of TojaUy-, l*o-\;oi>fiiied himself >n^ <»lois« 
ter, to spend the remainder of his life in medit-* 
ation and prayer: an act of devotion common at 
that time, and, though grounded upon mistaken 
principles, yet such a retirement was far more in- 
nocent than the usual ^occupation of the pnnces of 
his age. At length, to i>ut an end to these seven 
contending kingdoms, which divided and weakened 
the strengfh of England, to unite them into one. 
common state, and consolidate their forces, arose 
a superior mind, a genius destined by Providence 
to disperse the dark cloud of religious, moral, and 
political ignorance, and to announce the dawn of 
that bright day, which shines upon us in meridian 
lust/e. 

Of all the Saxon princes, descended according 
to their fabulous annals, from their fabulous god 
Woden or Oden, tiiere remained only Egbert of 
Wessex. His rare qualities of head and heart, 
while they excited the admiration, and attracted the 
love, of his fellow- citizens, awakened the jealousy 
of Birthric, the reigning sovereign. To avoid the 
effects of this royal Jealousy, Egbert retired to the 
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the court of Offa, king of Mercia. Meeting there 
with an ungracious reception, he took refuge in 
France with the justly-renowned Charlemagne, 
who received him kindly. Under his protection 
and faroorable auspices, he remained twelve years 
cultivating his mental and corporeal faculties, and 
qualifying himself for the project, which he appears 
to have formed then, of unitmg into one the seven 
kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons. Birthric the king 
of Wessex died, poisoned by his queen, in the year 
74?9 or 800, and the West Saxons ofTered their 
crown to Egbert. He accepted their offer, and 
returned to his country. The king of Mercia, at 
that time very powerful, took arms against Egbert, 
and was overthrown by his superior skill and con- 
duct. 

Without difficulty he subdued the kingdoms of 
Kent, Essex, and East Anglia, which had become 
'tributary to the Mercians. By two successive bat- 
tles, in which perished two kings of Mercia, he ren- 
dered himself master of that state; and, finally, 
Northumberland, devastated by intestine divisions, 
submitted to his authority. Thus ended the Hep- 
tarchy, after having endured 243 years. 



aUKSTIONS. 

What country did the Saxons inhabit when Vortigern invited 
them to his asnstance? Under what leaders did the Saxons 
come to Britain ; in how many vessels, and where did they 
land ? Did the Saxons enabte the Britons to repel the Scots and 
PictB? Did liie Saxons remain friends long ? What was the 
Ate of Hona ? Whom did the Britons, make king in the place 
of Vortigera ? After the deaths of Vortigcm and Vortimer, 
whom ^d the Britons elect for their sovereign ? What fabu- 
lous British hero is referred to at this period? When did "«*»- 
gist found the kingdom of Kent ? • What other kingd 
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fbrmed by the Saxons, as tbey arriTed successively in Britain ? 
In wliat year did the Saxons land in Britain? In what year 
did Hengist found the kingdom of Kent ? Of what kingdoms 
was the Heptarchy composed ? In what districts did the rem- 
nant of the Britons take refuge ? What changes did the Saxons 
produce in Britain? What name did the Saxons give the Bri- 
tons ? What spectacle does the history of the Heptarchy pre- 
sent ? Wliat princes of the different states of the Heptarchy 
are worthy of notice ? Of what tribute paid by Britain to the 
see of Rome did Offa of Mercia lay the foundation ? With 
whom did Egbert of Wessex take refuge from the jealousy of 
Birthric, his king? In what year did the people of West- 
Anglia invite Egbert to be their king ? Did E^rt succeed 
in his enterprize of uniting all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy ? 
How many years did the Heptarchy endure? 



CHAP. V. 



When the Saxons had completely overspread the 
country, and the Britons had retired to Wales and 
Cornwaliy the polished manners, the luxuries and 
conveniences of life, the arts and manufacturesi in- 
troduced by the llomans» disappeared. Their edi- 
fices sank in ruins, and their style of architecture 
was lost. The spirit of fierce warfare and gloomy 
superstition possessed the Saxons* All exercise of 
the understanding, and manual labour, and manu- 
factures they despised. Commerce and agriculture 
consequently languished. 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, married Birtha, daugh- 
ter of Cherebert, king of Paris. She waM a Chris- 
tian, and, with the aid of Liudart, bishop of Soissons, 
gradually vanauished the prejudices of her husband 
m favour of idolatry ; so that, finally, he embraced 
Christianity. Some time after, Gregory, bishop of 
Rome, whose attention had been strongly excited 
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towards the conversion of the English, by having 
seen some fine Northumbrian youths exposed for 
sale at Rome* sent Augustin, a Benedictine monk, 
at the head of forty of his brethren, to preach the 
gospel in that land, A.D. 596. Being directed to 
repair first to the kingdom of Kent, they landed in 
the isle of Thanet with interpreters, whom they had 
secured. Ethelbert permitted them to establish 
themselves in Dorobcrnum, or Canterbury. There 
they were at liberty to preach to all who would hear 
them. In a short time they converted the princi- 
pal Saxons. The idolatrous temples were assigned 
to them for churches, and the foundations of Can- 
terbury cathedral were laid A.D. 598. Augustin 
built a monastery, which was called after his name. 
Christianity gradually spread into the other king- 
doms of the Heptarchy. Three archbishopricEs 
were erected; that of Canterbury, of York, of Caer- 
leon. To the dignity o£ the first, the zealous Au- 
gnstin was deservedly raised. So great was the 
ignorance of the Saxons, that when the missionaries 
from Rome first beean to execute their commission, 
Ethelbert, fearing that these foreign priests would 
exercise some sorcery upon him and his subjects, 
received them in open air, that their magical oper- 
ations might be, thereby, weakened. The Saxons, 
in proportion as they became Christians, began to 
form connections with the continental nations ; and 
thence began, likewise, their progress towards ci- 
vilization. EiJdielbert gave them the first body of 
written laws known among them. Amons the suc« 
cessors of Augustin, one of the most illustrious 
was Theodore, a Greek monk* He was a man of 
great talent, and considerable merit ; but imperious, 
and too fond of power for a minister of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. He established a school at Crici^ 
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lade^ where, in conjunction with Adrian, a Roman 
monk, he taught theology, music, arithmetic, Greek 
and Latin. He imported into England a great 
number of books for this purpose. Of the manu- 
scripts belonging to him, there yet remain the Psalms 
of David, the homilies of Chrysostom, and the two 
poems of Homer. The religion of Christ was in- 
troduceii into Northumberland in the year 626, by 
Paulinus, an ecclesiastic, who accompanied Ethel- 
burga, sister of the king of Kent, to the court of 
Edwin, who had married her. In the year follow- 
ing, Christianity was adopted by the Wittena-Ge- 
mote, or national assembly, and the idol temples 
were overthrown. The Northumbrians eagerly fol- 
lowed the example of their rulers, and it is recorded 
that 10,0CX) of them were baptized in one single 
day. Soon afler, Edwin was slain in a battle foi^t 
with Penda, king of Mercia, and the distractions 
which followed obliged Paulinus to quit his post. 
The people relapsed into idolatry, and the light of 
the Gospel was nearly extinguished in that part of 
the island. But in the year 6S5, Oswald, who had 
ascended the Northumbrian throne, revived the 
cause, which continued to flourish under successive 
bishops. Four years after the arrival of Augustin, 
A.D. 634, the West Saxons received the gospel by 
the ministry of Birinus, whom Pope Honorius had 
sent as a missionary. The Christian church of 
Wessex was divided into two dioceses, that of 
Winchester and that of Sherbom. Into Mercia 
Christianity was introduced, A.D. 64>S, by the 
marriage of the eldest son of Penda, its turbulent 
monarch, with Elfleda, daughter of Oswy, king of 
Northumberland, who, being a Christian, would not 
permit the union to take place, unless the young 
^rince possessed the san^ faith. When the num- 
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ber of Christian churches in Mercia became too 
great to be directed by a single bishop, four dioceses 
were created, namely* Litchfield, Worcester, Here- 
ford, and Leicester. Mellitus, one of the misston- 
aries sent to aid Augustin, first preached the Gospel 
to the East-Angles, and particularly in London, 
A.D. 6(H. The success which, at first, crowned 
his pious endeavours, seems to liave been owing, 
under God, to the protection of Ethelbert and Sa- 
bert, kings of Kent and Essex; for, afler their death, 
the apparent converts of Essex relapsed into ido* 
latry, and Mellitus was driven from the country. 
The true conversion of the East-Angles must be 
referred to the reign of Sigebert the Good, A.D. 
61 4«. From that time Christianity stood firm in that 

d rict, and continued to spread. The bishoprick 
of London was then established. The kingdom of 
Sussex was the last of the Heptarchy that received 
the Gospel. The conversion of the South Saxons 
is attributed to Wilfrid, bishop of York, A.D. 6S69 
and they were placed under tlie spiritual care of 
the bishops of Winchester. 

But in forsaking idolatry and professing a purer 
religion, the Anglo-Saxons lost but little of their 
ferocity and wildness. They professed the faith of 
Christ, without understanding its principles, and, 
consequently, without feeling its blessed influence. 
False miracles, pompous rites and ceremonies, the 
worship of saints and relics, expiation of the vilest 
sins by penance, by pilgrimages to Rome, or by 
rich gifts to the church, were proposed to them ; 
and tfiese, in great measure, accorded with their 
credulous and superstitious dispositions. 

A historian, called the venerable Bede, informs 
us, that many of the Saxon princes and rulers en- 
dowed monasteries, in order to give themselves a 
D 2 
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right to live freely in the indalgence of sensual gra- 
tifications. Ten kines and eleven queens are re- 
corded f have retired from their proper sphere of 
duty, into the silent inactivity of the cloister ; and 
many others abandoned the cares of government to 
go as pilgrims to Rome, the seat of spiritual do* 
minion. The salutary reformation which the Gos- 
pel is intended to produce, is not effected in an 
instant, by a mere external profession of faith. It 
is a gradual process, a work of time,* even in indivi- 
dual characters, and much more so in the charac- 
ter of nations; whose feelings, notions, manners 
and dispositions, cannot be sudidenly changed but 
by supernatural interposition*. 



QUESTIONS. 

vrbSLt change in the state of society did the Saxons introduce 
into the conquered countiy of Britain ? When, and by whom 
was Ctvistianity introduced into Kent ? When were the found- 
ations of Canterbury cathedral raised? How did Etfaelbert 
receive Augustin and his fellow-missionaries? Who was the 
most celebrated among the immediate successors of Augustin ? 
When was the religion of Christ introduced into Northumber- 
land, and by what particular means? What success attended 
the exertions of Paulinus, and who was he? When, and by 
whose ministry did the West-Saxons receive the Gospel? 
When, and how, was Christianity introduced into Mercia? 
What bishopricks w^re early erected in the kingdom of Mercia? ' 
Who preached the Gospel first to the East- Angles, and what 
were the results of his labours? What bishoprick was estab- 
lished in 61 4 ? To whom is the conversion of the South- Saxons 
attributed, and when did that event take place? E^d thirir 
professing the faith of Christ produce an immediate change in 
the manners and dispositions of the Saxons ? . 
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• CHAP. VI. 



Egbert, probably, spent the first eight years of 
his reign in recruiting the forces of his kingdom, 
which must have been greatly weakened by £most 
continual internal struggles, or external wars; 
since historians mention no striking event as taking 
place during that period ; indeed, if it were certain, 
as it is to be hoped, that he spent that time in en- 
lightening and meliorating his subjects, little praise 
would have been bestowed upon so truly noble an 
employment by those writers, whose prmcipal de- 
light it was to record the conquests of ambition, and 
the brilliant deeds of military glory. He soon 
emerged, however, from that peaceful calm, and 
ti»rning his arms against the Britons in Cornwall, he 
added that province to his dominions. The kingi* 
doms of the Heptarchy being now united under a 
powerful, warlike, and able prince, England (for 
so is the southern division of the island hencefor- 
wards called) became respectable among her neigh* 
hours, and appeared to have a fair prospect of long 
continued peace. But a tempest was collecting in 
the north, which threatened, when it burst, to 
shake her to the very foundation. Through mis* 
taken sseal, — zeal which is always mistaken when it 
adopts violent means, — he had endeavoured tosub^ 
due to his authority, and to convert to his religion, 
by fire and sword, the inhabitants of a part of 
northern Germany. These people, who were Sax- 
ons, not relishing such furious arguments, opposed 
to him a brave resistance; which proving fruitless, 
multitudes of them retired to Jutland, where they 
united with the Danes, a peo])le as fierce as then^- 
selves, and who received thcni like brethren- 
d3 
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quickly adopted their plans of vengeance ilnd con* 
quest. To these were added some of those Goths, 
Huns, Franks, Vandals, and other barbarous tribes, 
who had destroyed the vast and venerable structure 
of the Roman empire. This fierce assemblage bore 
the common name of Danes, Northmen, or Nor- 
mans, and having, in the productions of the region 
they inhabited, abundance of naval stores, they 
fitted out numerous squadrons of small, ill-con- 
structed, vessels ; and m those light barks braved 
the dangers of the winds and waves^ in search of 
plunder. Thus they spread desolation along the 
coasts of France, Flanders, and Britain. 

They sailed up the rivers, and, landing suddenly, 
burnt villages and towns,^ and carrying off provi- 
sionsy flocks, and herds, men, women, and child- 
ren for slaves, they disappeared as rapidly as they 
came. In 833, a numerous body of these plunder- 
ers, under leaders, called Sea-kings, landed at 
Charmouth in Dorsetshire^ routed an army led by 
Egbert, with great slaughter, killed two bishops^ 
named Herefurth and Wigfurth, and two earls, 
Dudda and Osmond. In the year following, ano- 
ther swarm of these Danes or Normans, landed in 
Cornwall, where they were reinforced by maay of 
the aboriginal Britons. At a place called Hengs- 
down hill, they were attacked, and completely 
vanquished by Egbert, who, instructed by expe- 
rience, had his forces in readiness to receive them. 
This severe check delivered England from the ra- 
vages of these barbarians, during the remainder of 
Egbert's reien. This prince had before assumed 
the title of King of England, which dignity was 
afterwards confirmed to him, by a decree of the 
Wittena- Gemote, or general national assembly. 
Egbert died about A. D. J838> and was buried at 
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Winchester^ where were deposited the remains of 
most of the Saxon princes. Ethelwulph, the son 
and successor of Egbert, inherited neither the pru- 
dence nor the fortitude of his illustrious father. 
The Danes soon renewed their incursions. Land- 
ing on the southern coast, they defeated, first, a 
body of Eofflish commanded by Earl Ethelhelm* 
and next the king himself in person, at Charmouth^ 
These terrible invaders spread around them terror^ 
and excited constantly renewed anxiety. Stimulated 
by hatred for Christianity, as well as the eager de- 
sire of plunder, they spared neither churches, nor 
priests, nor monks ; upon which latter the heaviest 
weight of their fury fell. They involved London, 
and Canterbury in flames, and penetrated into Sur->. 
rey. In the midst of these dungfrSf and^this^ pub- 
lic distress, the weak and isnorant monarch was 
induced, by his unenlightened superstition, to tra- 
vel to Rome, and to occupy himself there for twelve 
months, in performing rites and ceremonies, which 
might flatter the good people of Rome» but which 
could ia no wise benefit the oppressed people of 
England.. The northern invaders had now reached 
Somersetshire in their desolating career ; when, in 
the year 845, they were met near the river Parret, 
by an English army, led by Bishop Alstan, and 
the earls Enulph and Osric, and received so signal 
adefeat, that, during the five succeeding years, they 
left England unmolested. The only circumstance 
which rendered Ethelwulph's journey to Rome at 
all interesting, is, that he was accompanied by his 
youngest son Alfred, destined, by Providence, to 
he a blessing to his country, and to emit a brilliant 
light in the midst of thick darkness^. It is recorded 
that the hospitable pontiff anoixited the joung 
prince with holy oil, and predicted his future greafr 
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ness, while the grateful English king settled a 
handsome annual pension for illuminating the altars 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Ethelwulph dying in 
8579 two of his sons^ Ethelhald and Ethelbert, di- 
vided the kingdom. Of their separate reigns, no- 
thing of importance is known, but that the Danes, 
taking advantage of this partition, and of the imbe- 
cility of the brothers, ravaged the country, and 
burnt Winchester. After their decease, Ethel- 
red, the third son of Ethelwulph, succeeded to the 
dificult and dangerous station of king of England. 
The Danes continued their mischievous depred- 
ations; and Ethelred, assisted by his brother Alfred, 
fought five pitched battles with them in the course 
of the year 871. In a struggle against a fresh mul- 
titude of Danes, Ethelred was slain, and the crown 
was, at his death, transferred to Alfred. 



QUESTIONS. 

What was the character of Egbert, and how did he employ 
the first eight years of his reign? What enemy invaded Eng- 
land, and in what manner did they conduct their expeditions? 
When did the first battle take place with the Danes, and what 
was its event? What was the action fought at Hengsdown.hill, 
and what were its results ? By whom was Egbert's assumed 
title of king of England confirmed? When did Egbert die, 
where was he buried, and who succeeded him ? What cities 
of England did the Danes set on fire, in the beginning of 
£thelwulph*s reign ? What was the conduct of Ethelwulph 
in the midst of the public distress ? Who accom|Muiied Ethel- 
wulph to Rome? When did Ethelwulph's death take place, 
and who were his immediate si^ccessors? Did the Danes still 
continue their incursions, and how many battles did the bro- 
ther-princes, Ethelred and Alfred, fight against them in one 
year? What occasioned the death of Ethelred, and who suc- 
ceeded him? 
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CHAP. VII. 



Though Egbert was far superior to the greater 
part of his countrymen in virtue, knowledge, and 
politeness of manners, which. must have given. him 
extraordinary respectability and influence in that 
age of intellectual darkness; and though he was 
the acknowledged king of all Englana, yet he 
could not succeed in hi& benevolent plans for. the 
amelioration of his countrymen.. 

The Gospel of Christ, imperfectly as it .was 
communicated to them, musty indeed, hav.e di- 
minished their former ferocity and sanguinary dis- 
position ; for, however disguised and corrupted 
It may be, still is Christianity the religion of peace 
and loving-kindness. Yet the manners of the Eng- 
lish remained nearly unchanged; rude and unci- 
vilised. They had very few of the comforts, and 
none of the elegancies, or even conveniences^ which 
since their time have beeD successively invented, 
by art, and adopted by luxury » The dreadful de- 
vastations of the Danes,, which kept the nation 
in continutd alarm, roust have been almost an in- 
surmountable obstacle to national improvement. 
These Northmen had made an expedition to £lng" 
land sa early, as the yjaar 789. A small body of. 
them landed in Portland isle ; and so little was 
known concerning them, that a peace-officer dc- 
tually demanded of them, in the name of King 
Brithric, what was their business, and for what 
purpose they came. Unused to interrogations of 
this kind, Uiey killed the unfortunate questioner, 
plundered the adjacent country, and retired unmo- 
lested .to their ships, or rather large boats. They 
not only swept away every specie* of property,. 
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but practised wanton destruction and the most hor- 
rible cruelties. Their attacks extended to Britain, 
France, Germany) Spain, and Italy ; and they ac- 
tually established themselves in some of the richest 
provinces of those countries, leaving the possession 
of them to their posterity. Of this^ Normandy is 
a striking instance. So universal was the dread of 
these fierce warriors upon the continent, that the 
prayer was introduced into the Litany, " A furore 
Normannorum, libera nos, Domine ! — From the 
fury of the NormanS) O Lord, deliver us !" The 
state of the Christian church in England, during 
this period, remained nearly the same. But it was 
miserably harassed by the desolations of the 
Danes. Those barbarians scrupled not to strip of 
their ornaments, and valuable vessels, and furni- 
ture^ churches and convents, and generally reduced 
them to ashes. They slaughtered, without mercy, 
and indiscriminately, ecclesiastics, monks, and 
nuns. Beine zealous idolaters, they entertained 
^ the most violent antipathy to the Christian religion ; 
80 that their successive invasions must have acted 
as so many repeated persecutions, rudely shaking 
the faith, or, at least, the profession of recent con-* 
verts. The payment of ty thes had been strenuously 
asserted at the council of Calcluith or Cliife in Kent* 
under Ofia, king of Mercia, in 787* This rights 
on the part of the clergy, was grounded upon the 
Mosaic law of providing for the priests and levites, 
and upon the circumstance recorded in the earlier 
history, of Abraham giving to Melchisedec the 
tenth of the spoils he had taken. Ethelwulph gave 
two charters to the clergy, the one respecting his 
own lands, the other, those of his nobles : the ge- 
neral national assembly afterwards consented-to the 
<^«tabli8hroent of tydies. In acknowledgment of 
"tter grant, the priests were engaged to meet in 
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their churches every Wednesday; to repeat fifty 
psalnllsy and to celebrate two raasses, the one for 
the king, and the other for his peers- The pri- 
mitive Christian church in England could possess 
Christianity only in the state in which it was at 
that period ; that is, greatly corrupted and debased. 
For it, then, consisted principally in giving wealth 
to monks and convents, and in paying blind sub- 
mission to the holy see. This may account, In 
some degree, for the multitude of male and female 
saints which existed at that period, especially among 
princes, rulers, and nobles, who, by their being able 
to make more munificent donations to the church, 
were, more in the way of canonisatton than the 
lower- orders of the community. Thus, in the space 
of two hundred years, seven kings, and seven 
queens; eight princes and sixteen princesses, were 
honoured with the title of saint. The church had 
been, for some years, gradually acquiring fresh 
privileges and immunities. In 697, a ,synod had 
decreed that the church should be free from politi- 
cal burthens, and that the members of the ecclesi- 
astical body should be judged only by ecclesiastics. 
The possessions of the church were declared exempt 
from all impositions and taxes. 

QUESTIONS. 

Did Egbert succeed in his plans for the amelioration of the 
manners of his subjects? When, and whene, did die North- 
men first land in Brkun, and what peculiiur drcumstanoe then 
. took place? Where the predatory expedidons of the Danes or 
Northmen very extensive ? What effect did the terror of Uie 
Danes produce upon the continental litany? In what state 
did the Christian church remain in England? When was the 
payment of tythes establisfaed ? What drcumstance oceasior 
a great number of saints to be made among kings, queens 
nobles? What peculiar Immunities and privileges '^ 
clergy secure to themselves ? 
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CHAP. VIIL 

In the midst of those storms of invasion, which 
had shaken the kingdom, which had overthrown 
the remnants of the states of Mercia . and East- 
Anglia, and had cost the life of his brother Ethel- 
red, Alfred ascended the throne of England in the 
year 872. He was, at that time, only twenty-two 
years old, but, fortunately for his subjects, he was 
endowed with great talents and excellent qualities, 
well adapted to existing circumstances. During a 
reign of twenty-nine years, Alfred manifested such 
exemplary virtues and abilities, as justly entitled 
him to the appellation of the Great and Good 
Monarch. His education had been as defective, 
as might be expected from the ignorance which 
reigned almost universally at that time, and from 
the troubles which afflicted the country. It is re- 
corded, that when a child, the wish of learning to 
read was exrited in Alfred> by his mother's reading 
or reciting to him romances and legendary tales, 
and promising him a beautifully ornamented book 
of*Saxon poetry ; for she possessed what was, in that 
dark age, a rare accomplishment, some knowledge 
of letters ; and, from a circumstance in his history, 
afterwards related, it appears that he proceeded to 
the study of music, which, among other.branches of 
science, was taught by the monks. In him, how- 
ever, natural capacity and good disposition, sup- 
plied, abundantly, the want of those advantages, 
that the time in which he flourished could not 
afford. He had not been long seated on the throne, 
when a fresh arrival of Danes called him from his 
Hudies, and the cares of government, to scenes qf 

^ud and slaughter. At Wilton, Alfred met the 
17 
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fnvaders. An engagement immediately ensued. 
He was defeated ; but so quickly did he again take 
the field, that the Danes, though victors, proposed 
conditions of peace, which Alfred accepted, and 
connived at their settling in and about London. 
This concession, though necessary, proved unfortu- 
nate. These insatiable plunderers could no( re- 
main in tranquillity. They soon attacked M ercia ; 
and Buthred, its ruler, in despair, fled to Rome, 
and found an asylum in the English College, an 
institution maintained in that city for supplying 
England with missionaries. After four severe cam- 
paigns and twenty pitched battles, Alfred extorted 
from the Danes the promise of q^uitting the country; 
but a new horde of these barbarians having landed in 
the mean time> they falsified their word, joined 
their countrymen^ and renewed their devastations. 
The Englisliv then, appeared to lose all courage, to 
give up the cause of liberty and their country as 
desperate, and to seek that repose in submission 
which they could not obtain by their valour. Alfred, 
deserted by his subjects, was obliged to bend to the 
storm. He took refuge in a small island, formed 
by the confluence of the rivers Parret and Thone 
near Taunton ; which was rendered almost inacces- 
sible by a morass, the effect of the overflowing of 
those streams. This isle was afterwards cttlled , 
^thelingay, or the Isle of Nobles. Sheltered in 
the hut of a swineherd, he collected around him, by 
degrees, a few brave and faithful foltowers, aaU 
remained nearly a year in that retired situation, saN 
lying forth from it, at intervals, as from a strong 
hold, to procure provisions, and to attack scattered 
parties of the enemy. It is asserted by one histo- 
rian, that the swineherd's name, whojiad the hon^ 
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of receiving thus that noble monarch, who was the 
)ast hope or England, was DenewuUe ; and that AU 
fred, when he had mastered the Danes and seated 
himself firmly on- the tlirone, not only founded a 
monastery on the site of the cottage, but, finding 
])is rustic host to be a man of acute mind and docile 
disposition, he had him educated, and made hira 
bishop of Winchester. An event now happened 
which summoned the monarch from his lonely re- 
treat, to victory and triumph. Tidings were brought 
to him that Oddune, Earl of Devonshire, had, by 
an unexpected sally, routed a party of Danes,. who 
were besieging him in one of his castles, had killed 
Hubba, their leader, and taken a standard, which 
was highly valued by those barbarians. This stand- 
ard superstition regarded as enchanted* It bore 
the device of a raven, which, it was said, was work- 
ed upon it by the three sisters of Hubba, and which 
was imagined to predict the fortunate, or unfortu- 
nate event of any approaching battle, by clapping 
its wingSi or suifering them to hang loose and flag- 
ging- 

The appearance of Alfred revived the spirit of 
his subjects, and a formidable army was soon as- 
sembled around their kin^. In the disguise of a 
harper, he entered the principal encampment of the 
enemy, and charming even Guthrum their chief by 
his musical skill, he remained long enough to re- 
mark the weak parts of the entrenchments, and the 
careless security of the Danes. Having gained this 
important knowledge, he returned to his own camp, 
animated his men by tlie assurance of certain and 
easy victory, made a sudden attack upon his foes, 
utterly defeated them, and reduced the survivors to 
surrender at discretion. As humane and prudent 
16 
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as he was brave, he rendered his Wctory osefuK to 
the vanquished as well as to the conquerors, for 
those of the former who were willing to become 
Christians, he established in the very provinces 
which they had devastated, and obliged the others to 
re-embark for their own country. Having thus re- 
covered and tranquillised the kingdom, Alfred gave 
his whoJe attention to the securing the welfare of his 
subjects; and for the accomplishment of that glo- 
rious end, he employed means which did honour to 
his heart and head. 

Owing to long continual warface, robbery and 
murder were become common throughout the 
land. To check the anarchy and confusion whidt. 
prevailed, Alfred divided his kingdom into coun- 
ties, which were subdivided into smaller districts of 
hundreds^ or of tens of houses. He ordained that 
every man should enrol himself in one or other of 
these tens of houses, named tithings, uader thei 
penalty of beine declared an outlaw in case of hia 
refusal. Each tithing was made answerable for rob^ 
beriea whicli might be committed by any one of ita 
members, if the criminal were suffered to escape* 
Consequently each one watched over the conduct o£ 
his neighbpurfor his own interest, and stich was thedifp 
ficulty of escapm^ public vengeance, that thechrooJU 
clersof tluit periodassert, thatayounggirl might,wt|h- 
outfear of insult, walk from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, with a nurse of gold in her hand ; and that Al* 
fred, in open deoance of thefl, caused golden chains 
to be suspended near the high roads, which no person 
dared to touch. All the members onf each hundred 
assembled once a month, and chose twelve of theif: 
number to judge all causes and disputes in the com- 
munity, under a chief, chosen likewise. This r^*' 
E ^ 
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ktion was the foundation of the trial by jury, the 
wisest institution ever established, to secure the 
equable administration of justice, and, at the same 
time, personal liberty. He who thought himself 
Injured by the verdict of his twelve peers, or equals, 
might appeal to the county, court, which was held 
every six months ; and thence to the King himself. 
From the best laws known at that period, tliose of 
Moses, of Ina, king of Wesse^, of Ofia, king of 
Mercia» and the Roman law, Alfred formed a code, 
adapted to' the circumstances of his people. This 
code is not in eidstence at present, but it is believed 
to have been the source of what is now called the 
common law of the realm. Towards judges who 
permitted themselves to be corrupted by bribes, he 
was inexorable, and is said to have hanged forty of 
them in one year for having violated the rule of 
equity. Twice every year this excellent sovereign 

' held a meeting of the general states of the ''king- 
dom at London. The calm which enabled Alfr^ 
to plan and to execute such glorious schemes, did 
not endure very long. An army of Danes, led by a * 
commander named Hastings, who had for thirteen 
nr fourteen years spread desolation and terror over 
France and the Low Countries, repelled by some fu- 
rious shocks he had received, turned his greedy eye 
tavards England. With a fleet of upwards of three 

' hundred vessels he made incursions into Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex, entered the river Thames, and spread 
destruction widely around. But though joined by 
those Danes who had befcure submitted, Alfred de- 
feated Hastings, and took prisoners his wife and 
two children. These, with politic generosity, he 
restored uninjured to the vanquished chieftain,^ upon 
-Uie condition of his immediate departure from the 
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kingdom. After Hastings and the remains of his 
shattered forces had quitted England, the Dimes 
who had been settled in the country upon the sob- 
mission of Guthrum, * again laid down their arms» 
and acknowledged Alfred as their sovereign. Wales 
paid tribute to him, and it is more than probable, 
that the king of Seetlaad did him homage. At die 
age of fifty-two, A. D. 901 1 the truly great Alfred 
died. 

In #ftr, Alfred manifested all the qualities and 
talents of the hero and the skilful commander; ia 
peace, those of the wise legislator and true patriot. 
He rebuilt the ruined towns and fortresses, espe- 
cially London ; he erected castles for die defence 
of important posts ; he created a navY> the natu- 
ral bulwark, the wooden walls of England ; he re- 
gulated the administration of justice ; he restored 
vigour to ancient regulations, and enacted new laws. 
In his own conduct he displayed an admirable 
example of temperance, courteousness, and inde- 
fatigable industry ; and of that wise and steady 
arrangement of time, by which it is multiplied and 
rendered more valuable. He divided his time into 
three equal parts ; one of which he consecrated to 
study and pious exercises ; another to the affiiim of 
government; and the third to the wants of the 
body. To bring this beautiful pattern of what a 
king ^ould be still nearer to perfection, Alfred 
was sincerely pious and devout, and truly afectioa- 
ate in his domestic and social relations. He was, 
in short, a light raised up by Providence in the 
midst of darkness : a blessing sent to soften the 
wouiids of civil discord, to alleviate tile miseries in- 
flicted by the fury of foreign plunderers; 
B S 
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QUESTIONS. 

In what situation was England when Alfred came to the 
throne ? What adventures befel Alfred in his noble struggle 
with the Danes ? What circumstance is said to have excited 
Alfred to learn to read? What use did Alfred make of his 
musical skill? Where did Alfred take refuge when his subjects 
deserted him? What noble Englishman routed the Danes, 
killed their chiei; and took then- standard ? What waa the Dan- 
ish standard? 'What was the conduct of Alfred towards the 
vanquished Danes, and -their King Guthrum? In what man- 
ner did Alfred divide England? What means did Alfred 
take to establish strict justice^'tind to quell the spirit of robbery 
and murder ? What effects did the wise regulations of Alfred 
produce ? Who was Hastings, and what-was the event of his 
invasion of England ? What was the general character of Al- 
fred ? How did he divide his time ? THien did Alfred die ; €A 
what age ? How long had Alfred reigned ? 



CHAP. IX. 



DuRiNi&the latter years of the reign of Alfred, 
the English must hare made sorAe advance towards, 
civilization and polish of manners ; for when he ob- 
tained, by his valour, an interval of rest from the 
tempest of war and the ravages of invasion, that 
admirable sovereign gave his time and attention to 
those important objects. In order to soften the 
rugged features and disposition of his people, Al- 
fred-endeavoured to give them the salutary light of 
knowledge. Ignorance, the parent of superstition 
and vice, at that time domineered over the whole 
land. So great was that ignorance, that when 
Alfred came to the thnone .there was scarcely a 
person to be found, south of the lliames, who un- 
derstood tlie Latin Missal, or Liturgy, and in the 
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nt>rthern provinces very few possessed even that 
scanty knowledge. The monks, with whom almost 
'all the science of that age rested, were slain or dis- 
persed by the destructive incursions of the Danes ; 
their convents were demolished, their libraries burnt, 
and, consequently, learning appeared to have no 
longer either asylum or support. Alfred under- 
took to dissipate this gloomy darkness. He invited 
men of letters from all parts of Europe, and encou- 
raged them to settle in his kingdom. He established 
schools for the instruction of youth, and obliged 
every possessor of a certain quantity of land to send 
his sons to be taught. He founded, or at least 
repaired, and endowed the University of Oxford, 
establishing there teachers of theology, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, and music. He gave benefices 
or civil employments to all who made considerable 
acquisitions of knowledge. He introduced the use 
of torches for the measurement of time by their 
rate of burning so much during each hour. These 
were burnt in lanterns. The excellent employment 
and regulation of his time rendered Alfred one of 
the wisest men of his age. He translated into the 
Saxon language the fables of i£sop, the history of 
the venerable Bede, and several other works. He 
himself composed dialogues, allegories, and poems, 
which he deemed to be the most favorable mode of 
conveying instruction to rude uncultivated minds. 
His attention was extended to all those objects that 
are most interesting to society — the mechanic arts, 
agriculture, navigation, and commerce. 

The English, under the auspices of such a mo- 
narch, who, under God, was their guardian angel, 
be^an to undertake long voyages of commerce, and 
to import into their country foreign products and 
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manufactures. The seventh part of the royal 
revenues was reserved for the support of a multi- 
tude of workmen, who laboured incessantly to re- 
build cities, convents, churches, and palaces, which 
had been laid in ruins by the fierce invaders. In 
constructing these edifices, brick and stone were 
employed, the use oi which was scarcely known 
before. The noblemen followed the example of 
their sovereign, and solid buildings were quickly 
multiplied. Alfred not only rebuilt ruined fortifi- 
cations and constructed new ones, but he did what 
was far more conducive to the safety of the realm, 
he established a formidable and regular militia, 
obliging all who were capable of bearing arms to 
serve in turn, — Some guarded the fortresses; 
others formed armies ; while the remainder was 
employed in the cultivation of the lands, and te- 
placed the former, as their time of service suc- 
cessively expired. But of all the establishments 
of Alfred, that of a marine was the most useful. — 
The English had most unaccountably neglected the 
very best means of defending their country against 
the attacks of the Northern pirates, suffering them 
to land on their shores, instead of destroying them 
at sea, combatine them with their own weapons. 
One hundred and thirty vessels, built by Alfred, 
and judiciously stationed on different points of the 
coasts, secured them from the small ieets of the 
Danes, to whose approach no obstacle was before 
presented. The people were exercised in the ma- 
nagement of their little vessels, and foreign sailors 
were employed to assist and instruct them. 

Alfired divided his whole kingdom into a number 

of provinces, called shires or counties; these were 

Med into smaller portions, containing each 
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i9ne hundred families, and thence called hundreds, 
each of which hundreds contained ten tkhings or 
collections of ten families. All the inhahrtants of 
the kingdom were obliged to enrol themselves in 
one or other of these divisions, under penalty of 
being regarded as vagabonds and outlaws, or out 
of the protection of the laws. Every father of a 
family was answerable for the conduct of his wife, 
his children below fifteen years of age, and his ser- 
vants. The tithing answered for the fathers of 
families that belonged to it. The hundred an- 
swered for the tithings of which it consisted, and 
the wlvole county or shire for the hundreds it con- 
tained. Thus an universal dependence was main- 
tained. If a stranger, guilty of any crime, escaped, 
the master of the house, in which he had remained 
more than three days, was condemned to pay a 
fine ; but if the guilty person had not stayed three; 
days in .the house, the master of the house might 
in that case clear himself by oath. In -addition te 
these wise regulations, Alfred established three 
councils. The iirst was his secret council, to 
which were called only his favorites, on whom be 
particularly depended. The second, before whicli . 
was laid the business which had been discussed in 
the first. This was composed of bishops, counts, 
viscounts, or presidents of counties, and the princi- 
pal Thanes, afterwards called barons. The third 
was the general national assembly > named in Saxon 
Wittend-Gemote, to be present at which, quality 
and office gave a right, independently of the will of 
,lhe king. The second of these councils was nearly 
what the Privy Council now ia, at which none have 
a right to attend but such as are summoned by the 
sovereign. The third was the foundation o^ 
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is at present called the Parliament. This latter as- 
sembled once a year, and generally in London ; for 
which reason Alfred took peculiar pleasure in re« 
pairing and embellishing that city. 

A sentiment which Alfred expressed in his will 
shows how far superior was his elevated mind to 
that mean ambition of princes who have wished to 
render their subjects slaves: *' I will that the 
English be free as their thoughts." 

QUESTIONS. 

What was, probably, the state of customs and manners in 
England during the latter part of the reign of Alfined ? What 
means did Alfred use to enlighten his subjects? What 
was the state pf science in England when Alfred ascended the 
throne ? What proofe did Alfred exhibit of having improved 
his own mind, and acquired knowledge by the wise division and 
use of his time? What means did Alfred adopt to repair tlie 
mischiefs and devastations of the Danes ? What precautions 
did the King take to protect the country against the future 
attacks of the Danes? What were the particular divisdons 
which Alfred established in bis kingdom ? What connexion 
had fathers of families, titliings, hundreds, and counties, with 
one another, and with the general tranquillity? What were 
the three councils which Alfred established ? What sentiment 
in tlie will of Alfred manifested his exalted mind and true 
patriotism ? 



CHAP. X. 



To Alfred, succeeded his eldest son, Edward, 
A.D. 901) who could be compared to his illustrious 
parent in personal courage only, not in wisdom, 
learning, prudence, and good dispositions. But k 
was not to be expected that a king equal to the 
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great Alfred should so soon, if ever, appear on the 
stage of human life. The beginning of Edward's 
reign was agitated by attempts to dispossess him of 
part of his dominions by EUielward, son of Ethel* 
bnrty. elder brother of Alfred. Thourh this claimant 
was supported by the Danes settled in Northum- 
berland, Mercia> and other parts of the kingdom-, 
yet the rapidity of Edward's movements, aiid his 
brilliant valour, finally triumphed in the contest. , 
Etiielward was Vanquished and slain. Edward 
reduced under his dominion Northumberland and 
East Anglia, obliged the Scots to acknowledge hi^ 
superiority, and subdued many tribes of the Britons, 
still existing in Wales and Cornwall. Edward is 
said to have been greatly aided in these expeditions 
by the prudence and courage of Elfleda his sister, 
and of her husband Ethelred, Count of Mercia. 
This princess vied with her brother in the salutary 
work of rebuilding ruined towns, of fortifying cities, 
and of executing other measures for the public 
welfare ; and historians affirm, that in every talent 
and quality of mind she resembled her glorious 
father. In many of the old writinfra she is termed 
not Domina, that is* Mistress or Dame, but Rex, 
King. During the remainder of his reign of twenty- 
four years, Edward was engaged in almost continual 
contests with the Danes, and was generally victo^ 
rious. He died in the )[ear 925. Temporal pros- 
perity seemed to crown this Prince in his domestic 
as well as in his military concerns, for four out of 
nine daughters which he had, were married to 
^ur of the greatest monarchs in Europe : Otho, 
Emperor of Germany; Charles the Simple, King of 
France ; Louis the Blind, and Eudes the Grr 
Count of Paris. Of five sons, three succe^ 
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mounted the throne, Athelstian, Edmund, and 
Edred. When short intervals of peace afforded 
lum leisure, Edward was by no means inattentive 
to the gentler arts of society. The castle of Col- 
chester' exhibits a noble specimen of his taste in 
architecture; and it is recopded that by him was 
founded the University of Cambridge. 

Athelstan» one of the sons of the late monarch, 
was chosen by the clergy and nobility on account 
of his good dispositions^ favorable education^ and 
noble deportment. He was then in his thirtieth 
year. Some opposition was made to hts elevation, 
at first, by his brothers, but it was quickly over- 
come. He vanquished Constantine, king of Scot- 
land, who had aided and received the insurgents> 
and brought him to submission. The Danes, iMider 
AnkifF their king, uniting with the Scots, attacked 
Athelstan, but were defeated by him with dreadful 
loss. In this battle, Turketul, abbot of Croyland, 
who was first cousin to the king, signalized himself 
in a very extraordinary manner. Three years after 
this event, Athelstan died, A.D. 941, at the age of 
46» after a reign of 16 years. 

Atlielstan is celebrated as having been a great 
prince, beloved by his subjects, and respected by 
the other soverei|[ns of Europe. By his aMention 
and ability, justice and good policy flourished. 
From time to time he added wise laws to those of 
Alfred, and subjected to their authority ecclesiastics 
as well as the rest of the community. He caused 
the Holy Scriptures to be translated into the Saxqp 
language. Athelstan died without children, and 
was succeeded by his brother Edmund, who was 
'"^''eighteen years of age, A. D. 941. Again 
Northumbrian Danes, with Anlaff at their 
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head, threatened destruction to the youthful prince, 
but they were routed and dispersed by his prudence, 
and Cumberland and Westmoreland were subdued. 
Edmund having thus secured his seat upon the 
throne, applied himself to the establishment of in- 
ternal tranauillity ; and he is supposed to have been 
the first or the Saxon princes who inflicted the 
punishment of death for murder, finding pecuniary 
fines insufficient to restrain rude and violent men 
from that frightful crime. His valour and capacity 
rendered him respected at home and abroad, and in 
many respects he appeared to have imbibed a por- 
tion of the spirit of the great Alfred. But he had 
wielded the sceptre only five years when he lost his 
life by a strange occurrence. At a magnificent 
festival celebrated at Puckle church, in Glocester- 
8hire». the king observed a noted and profligate 
plunderer, though probably of superior rank, seated 
amid the nobles. Heated with-wine, and fired with 
indignation, Edmund rushed upon this man, whose 
name was Leolf, and, seizing him violently, endea- 
voured to drag him from his place. Impelled by 
despair, and frantic with passion, the culprit drew 
his dagger, plunged it into his sovereign's body, and 
made his escape. Of this wound the king died, 
A.D. 948, aged only ^ve and twenty years. He 
left two sons, but they being too young to succeed 
him, Edred, his brother, ascended the throne. He 
repressed the insurrection of the Northumbrian 
Danes, who were turbulent and agitated at every 
new accession to the throne, with great valour and 
conduct ; but superstition soon lowered him from 
the rank of a prince and a warrior to that of a blind 
devotee. An ecclesiastic of uncommon talents and 
address, named Dunstan, perfectly enslaved the 
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monarchy who advanced him successively to be 
chancellor and treasurer of the realm. After a 
reign of ten years, the greater part of which was 
inglorious and useless^ if not mischievous to the 
nation, Edred died in the year 955. Edred had 
assumed the title of Monarch of Albion and King 
of Great Britain, a title Which perished with him, 
but of which the latter part was revived by James 
the First. As his children were too young to un- 
dertake the management of public affairs, £dwy, 
son of his elder brother Edmund, was chosen to 
succeed him. This prince, called to the throne 
at the age of eighteen, was amiable, but weak and 
unfortunate. He married a beautiful young woman 
of royal extraction, and distantly related to him. 
This circumstance excited the pretended, or the 
deluded zeal of Dunstan and the monks, who as- 
serted that this marriage was unlawful, the parties 
being within the degrees of parentage forbidden by 
the Church of Rome. Odo, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in consequence of this, at the very corona- 
tion feast, rudely insulted the young king, violently 
separated him from his lovely spouse, cruelly lace- 
rated her face, and sent her away, a captive, to 
Ireland. Edwy, obtaining no support from his 
people, who were most supers titiousty obedient to 
the priests, and blindly attached to Dunstan, was 
obliged to submit to the sentence which annulled 
his marriage. Elgiva, his unhappy spouse, escaping 
from her confinement, returned to England, but 
falling into the hands of Dunstan and OdO, she was 
inhumanly put to death. Animated by grief and 
revenge, Edwy demanded of Dunstan an account 
of his administration of the finances during the last 
I'eign, and upon his refusal condemned him to ba« 
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nishmenu But a sentence which the monarch 
bad not power to execute was worse than vain. 
The friends of Dunstan raised a general revolt, 
which not heing able to resist, Edwy yielded to the 
storm, fled, and died in obscure retirement, A.D. 
959. 

Edwy was succeeded by his brother Edgar, a 
youth of early and uncommon abilities. By rein- 
stating Dunstan, and giving him new dignities, he 
attached to himself the all-powerful body of tli& 
clergy, and, consequently, prospered. 
. He possessed the important knowledge, that, in 
order to preserve peace with turbulent neighbours, 
a monarch should always stand prepared for war. 
Under this conviction, Edgar maintained well dis- 
ctplineil troops to watch the movemenu of the 
Danes and Scots ; a powerful fleet to guard the sea 
coast, and prudent regulations to curb the rapacity 
and insolence of internal plunderers and enemies. 
He was, therefore, termed the Pacific. The high 
praise bestowed upon him, and the accounts of his 
extraordinary deeds and power, are justly suspect- 
ed of great exaggeration, as coming from those 
on whom he had heaped honours and wealth. He 
founded forty-eight religious houses ; therefore it 
is not wonderful that he was extolled as a saint, and 
that miracles were said to be worked at his shrine 
in Glastonbury Abbey. Thiis prince had the absurd 
vanity of assuming the title of ** King of a great 
part of Ireland, with its most noble city Dublin/' 
It has been asserted, that by his care that mis- 
duevous animal the wolf was exterminated, not 
only in England, but even in the mountains of Wales. 
But this is evidently a mistake, since, in the reign of 
Edward the First, wolves still abounded ir 
F 2 
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counties. After a reign of sixteen years, Edgar died, 
A.D. 975, and was succeeded by Edward, surnamed 
the Martyr, who was assassinated by Elfrida, his 
step mother, A.D. 979. Except that he was sup- 
posed to work miracles after his death, no reason is 
assigned for his being styled the Martyr. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded Alfred, and what was his character ? What 
were the principal events of his reign ; and how long was that 
reign? Who was Elfleda, and what was her character? Who 
succeeded Edward ; how long was his reign, and what was its 
general character? By Whom was Athelstan succeeded ; what 
was his character; and what were his chief actions? How did 

the death of Edmund happen, muI whan? Wlio mntfm*An il tha 

throne after Edmund, and what was his character? How long 
did Edred reign, and in what year did he die ? What title did 
Edred assume ? Who was chosen to succeed him? What treat- 
ment did Edwy receive from Dunstan ? Who were Duntsan 
and Odo? When did Edwy die, and in what circumstances? 
Who succeeded Edwy, and what was his character, and what 
title was given him ? How long did Edgar reign ? when did 
he die? who succeeded him ? What occasioned the death of 
Edward, and why had he the title of martyr ? 



CHAP. XL 



The immediate successors of the great Alfred 
appear to have followed his example, in some mea- 
sure, by paying attention :to the arts and conveni- 
ences of life, founding towns, castles, and other 
edifices, maintaining the laws, and adding to them 
as expedience seemed to demand. The customs 
and manners of the English, therefore, and, conse- 
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quentlyt civilization^ if they did not advance, at 
least did not go back. Music was highly estimated 
at the Engliah court. Dunstan was wst introduced 
io Athelston as a player on tlie haq)» and his skiti* 
ful performance rendered him acceptable to that 
discerning and tasteful raonarcht who had ako 
richly rewarded Egil Skillagrimy a Norwegian poel 
and musician, for contributing in like manner to 
his amusement. The harp was in great repute at 
this period. By the British laws, slaves were for* 
bidden to handle thai instrument. The man who 
could not play on the harp was not regarded as a 
gentleman. No creditor could seize the harp of Ida 
debtor ; so sacred was held this badge of gentility. 
Indeed the use of this instrument appears to have 
been almost universal in England. The venerable 
Bede» speaking of Coedmaxi, a religious poet, says, 
that his education had been so neglected, that when 
ati a feast he observed the harp brought round as 
usual* that each ^uest might plajr in turn, through 
shame of his own mability, he retired from the com- 

StiU> however, tlie £nglu3i retained much of the 
rough and ungovernable disposition of their ances- 
tors. Indulging to excess in the pleasures of the 
|]ftble» sudden ^d quick in quarrel, their feasts too 
often ended in battle and bloodshed. To lessen this 
misohief, Dunstan advised a law to be passed, order- 
ing i^t driiridng cups, which were then made of 
wood, should he set with pegs inside, at such dis- 
taneesy that the space between each peg upwards 
ahould be one legal bumper. Such pegged oupa 
«Be ati^l preserved in Uie cabinets of anCifoaries. 
Heiiee came the phrase, '* a peg too higb^ or a p 
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too low.'* An order of council was issued in 1102, 
commanding priests not to drink to the pegs. 

Superstition still reigned among the people in full 
force : and, as is almost always the case wiien her 
darkness overshadows a land, absurd miracles and 
strange prodigies abounded, and were believed with- 
out hesitation or doubt. Thus, Athelstan was, ac- 
cording to common report, assisted in the great 
victory which he achieved over the Northumbrian 
Danes, by St. John, of Beverley, in person ; who 
when the kin^ had lost his sword in the fight, sup- 
plied him with another, so sharp and strong as to 
pierce the hardest rock. The clergy exercised un- 
bounded sway over the minds of princes, nobles, and 
people. Ecclesiastics frequently engaged in warfare. 
Thus Turketul, the cousin of Athelstan, who was 
abbot of Croyland, signalized himself byhis strength 
and valour in the battle of Briinanberg, the confiict 
in which St. John was believed to have aided the 
monarch. This warrior priest repaired the abbey 
of Croyland, and enriched it with many treasures ; 
especially an enormously large bell, named Guthlac» 
and a thumb of St. Bartholomew, whose sacred 
influence} he imagined, had strengthened and pro- 
tected him in the perils of the fight. 

Before the incursions of the Danes, the English 
priests, for the most part, lived in a single state. 
But as those savaj^e plunderers directed their attacks 
particularly against religious houses, the monks, 
driven ^rom their monasteries, and scattered abroad, 
educated children and officiated in the churches for 
their subsistence, and thus intermingling*with the 
general mass of the people, conformed to the com- 
mon mode of living, and married. This was con- 
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^idered as an abuse and corruption by the Bene- 
dictine monks, who had introduced themselves into 
England during the reign of Edred, and whose rules 
inculcated perfect separation from the world, an 
unmarried life, and the most implicit submission to 
superiors. They were, consequently, the favourites 
of the Roman PontiflSi, as instruments best adapted 
te the execution of their ambitious, project of enslav- 
inc^ the Christian world. Sustained likewise by the 
all-commanding influence of that extraordinary man 
Dunstan, who was created archbishop of Canter- 
bury, they gradually established spiritual tyranny 
in the country. In the reign of Edmund, Dunstan, 
nephew of the archbishop of Canterbury, a young 
man of powerful abilities, and of attainments extra- 
ordinary in that dark age, being suspected of licen- 
tious conducts shut himself up in a small cell in 
which he could not stretch himself at full length to 
sleep. In Uiat situation he spent his time, apparently 
disengaged, from worldly pursuits and desires, prac- 
tising religious rites, and superstitious austerities. 
The fame of his sanctity soon spread among the 
people; his influence extended; he was called from 
his cell to aid the monarch in the important affiurs of 
government, and finally obtained unbounded power 
over prince and people. He established first, in the 
abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon, that strict 
discipline which the Benedictines had promulgated, 
and b^an a cruel persecution against the married 
English clergy, insisting upon their sep$irating from 
their wivesand children ; or upon their refusal, punish- 
ing them with confiscation of property, imprison- 
ifient, and exile. These persecuted ecclesiastics, in 
theirturn,enveighedbitterlyagainsttheir oppressors, 
who despoiled them of their benefices. These dis* 
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putee agitated the kingdom violently. So great a 
number of respected priests could not be consigned 
to disgrace and poverty, without exciting great resist- 
ance and murmurs. King Edgar, devotedly attached 
to Dunstan, complied with all his wishes ; and tbe«ew 
monks, the Benedictines, were soon put in possession 
<^aU the monasteries ; the secular canons were driven 
out as infamous, on account of their having been 
married; and more than forty churches were occu^ 
pied by these austere and zealous ecclesiastics, who 
were equally earnest in regardfor their own interests, 
and in censuring the vices of others. The influence 
of Dunstan extended itself iuto the reign of Edwiund 
the Martyr; but as some obstacles opposed his 
designs, he had recourse to miracles. Sometimes 
a sudden inspiration of the artful prelate himself 
was asserted, and admitted; sometimes a celestial 
voice seemed to issue from a crucifix, and sfM)ke the 
will of Dunstan ; and once the whole flooring of a 
chamber gave way under those who were assembled 
therein, excepting the beam over which the chair of 
the archbishop hwl been placed. Dunstan, however, 
with all his address, could not induct the Benedic* 
tine monks into the monasteries of the north of Eng- 
land. For more than two hundred years the convents 
of that part of the country renamed deserted, and 
the very name of rocmks was almost unknown among 
its inhabitants. In the next reign the proud ar€h9> 
bishop, concerning whom it is doubtful whether 
hypocrisy or deluding superstition most governed 
him, kiftt a large portion of his power^ and unable 
to brook such a loss, died, A.D.990. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Did the successcHsof Alfred foUow his example ; and what 
effect did their conduct produce on the manners of their sub- 
jects? What means did Dunstan devise to prevent excessive 
dnnldngand its consequent riots ? What was the state of 
lefigion at this period ? What change did Dunstan introduce, 
imd what persecution did he raise? What is the history of 
Dunstan ? What waa his character ? 



CHAP. XII. 

By the assassination of Edward the Martyr, the 
thrown was placed upon the head of the son of the 
wicked Elfrida, A. D. 978. Ethelred, for that was 
his name, was the only remaining branch of the 
Saxon royal family. He was very young, without 
genius, capacity, or courage. Even in a tranquil 
state, he would have been inadequate to the task of 
governing the nation. But the unquiet, restless 
spirit of the times required the strongest hand, the 
stoutest heart, the most skilful eye, to grasp firm, 
and steadily to guide the reins. The incursions of 
the Danes had ceased for nearly sixty years. But, 
now, tempted by the state of affairs, and the death 
of most of the bravest English warriors, they re- 
commenced their plundering expeditions. Under 
two valiant leaders, Sweyn and Olave, the Danes 
and Norwegians poured in multitudes upon the 
coasts, and defeated the army which opposed them. 
A vigorous defence saved London from their fury ; 
but Ethelred purchased their departure by a treaty 
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and a bribe, equally useless and disgraceful. The 
peace continued not long : for what peace could 
long continue between the fierce and rapacious and 
the weak and debased? Their dreadful ravages 
again extended on all sides. Again Ihe Danes and 
Norwegians were bribed to quit their prey. They 
retired to Normandy, to aid the descendants of their 
forefathers in their struggle against Robert, king 
of France. The weak Ethelred endeavoured to 
secure a resource for himself by marrying the sister 
of Richard the Second, Duke of Normandy. This 

■ ■.: I ■■■.,,,.?o r.».%irt .^.nnTTwixuU-nrfcrliJva-^igAft&tyJ^d. «* The 

Pearl of Normandy." Ethelred now showed him- 
self to be as cruel, as he was cowardly and feeble. 
Numbers of the last armament of the Danes had 
settled in England, apparently forming, by degrees, 
habits of industry and social life. The king and 
))is unworthy nobles, with the spirit of abominable 
revenge, contrived and executed u general uiassa- 
<cre of these men, who were becoming peaceful citi- 
zens, with their families. Not even Gunhilda, the 
lister of the Danish monarch, was i^pared, though 
«he W9S a Christian and a known friend to the 
English nation. She was put to a painful death, 
aAer her husband and children had been slaughtered 
in her sight. But this shameful crime was speedily 
punished. Enraged at the murder of his country- 
men and his sister, and eager for war and rapine, 
Swey n revisited England, and desolated the unhappy 
land with fire and sword. At last, the nobles sub- 
mitted to the Danish leader, took the oath of 
allegiance to him, and gave him hostages. Ethel- 
T»A» together with his family, fled for refuge to 
Normandy, where Richard received him with gene- 
's hospitality. S\ve3'n enjoyed his conquest only 
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i\x months. After his dehth Ethelred wm invited 
to return to his kingdom : but adversity had not 
taught him wisdom ; and he experienced a formida- 
ble enemy in Canute, son of Svreyn, as brave as 
was his father, and more able, and, consequently, 
more dangerous. Ethelred died in 1016, afler a 
miserable reign of thirty-seven years, leaving Eng- 
land no other resource than the hopes excited by 
the valour and activity which Edmund his son 
had manifested in resisting Canute and the Danes^ 
Ethelred was buried at London in the church of 
St. Paul. His queen, Emma, with her sons, with- 
drew to Normandy. Edmund, whose intrepid cou- 
rage procured for him the title of Ironsides, ascen- 
ded the tottering throne, which even his bravery 
could not set firm. London, and the neighbouring 
parts, were faithful to him, but the Danes had pos'^ 
session of several provinces. Afler many hard 
fought battles, he found himself obliged, by the trea- 
chery of some, and the cowardice of others, of his 
subjects, to yield all the northern portion of the 
kingdom to Canute. In one of his battles, Edric 
Streon, duke of Mereia, who had proved himself a 
traitor to the deceased king, whose daughter he had 
married, but xo whom, with unsuspecting confidence, 
Edmutid had entrusted the command or one divisidn 
of his army, seeing the Danes give way, raised the 
bleeding head of a soldier on the point of his spear, 
crying, " Haro, haro, flee Enelon^de, dead is Ed- 
monde !'* and the terror raised by this spectacle for 
a while changed the fortune of the day, though the 
efforts of EdiQund at last retrieved the victory. 
It is asserted by some historians, that Edmund of 
fered to end the contest between him and Ca^ 
by single combat ; that Canute accepted tb^ 
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len^e, but findiog himself overpowered by the 
superior strength and activity of Edmund, proposed 
a division of the realm. The gallant Edmund died 
in 1017> assassinated by the perfidious Edric, in 
whom he had the folly again to confide. By this 
event, Canute became masterof the whole kingdom. 
At the commenccraeAt of his reign, he incurred the* 
hatred of his new subjects by violence and exac- 
tions ; but afterwards, adopting a milder and wiser 
policy, he gave equal laws to the conquerors and the 
conquered, administered justice impartially, and 
thus gained the affections of all, so that the appella- 
tion of the Great was conferred upon him. Indeed 
he appears to have merited this title in a much 
higher degree than many of those {>riaces whom 
history has graced with that epithet. He punished 
the murderers of Edmund^ his illustrious rival; he 
sent back to their own country « large part of his 
Danish troops^ and lightened the heavy yoke which 
had been laid upon the necks of the English. A 
circumstance related concerning him by most Eng- 
lish historians seems to prove that he possessed a 
magnanimous superiority to flattery, that pernicious 
corrupter of princes. While he was holding his 
court at Southampton, one of his officers, afler 
extolling the mighty deeds of the monarch, in 
extravagant strains of praise, concluded, by saying, 
that all things were submissive to his power. The 
king ordered his chair to be placed upon the beach 
when the tide was flowing,- and with an imperious 
voice commanded the waves to acknowledge and 
respect their lord, by not advancing to wet his royal 
feet. But when the waters, listening not to his man- 
date, still dashed forward, and had nearly surround- 
ed him, he rosc; and turning towards his courtiersj 
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** Learn (said he) that all mortals are weak and 
dependent, aiid that the Universal Creator alone 
can say, with effect, unto the sea, hitherto shalt 
thou come, and here shall thy proud waves be stay- 
ed." Upon a war taking place between the Swedes 
and the Danes, Canute had a remarkable -proof of 
the courage and fidelity of his English subjects. 
A large body of their troops accompanied the king 
to 'the field of contest, commanded by Godwin, a 
brave and powerful earl. One morning this detach- 
ment, together with its leader, was missing from the 
camp, and Canute naturally imagined that they had 
deserted to the enemy. But what was his surprize 
when he found that they had attacked, and actually 
defeated, the Swedish army. Canute, however, 
had not su£Scient greatness of mind to treat with 
kindness the children of his predecessor. Unable 
to conquer his suspicion and jealousy, he drove 
them into exile. From Richard of Normandy he 
obtained Emma,, the widow of Ethelred, and mar- 
ried her, to the great satisfaction of the English- 
Canute, though naturally possessing a strong and 
sajgacious intellect, yet, at last, suffered the super- 
stition o£ the age to obscure his mind. After having 
founded severd monasteries, and a superb abbey 
at Bury, to appease a revengeful spectre, who was 
supposed to have slain his father, he travelled to 
Rome with great pomp and great expence, where, 
in consequence of his munificence, he obtained 
many privileges for English prelates, and a plenary 
remission of his own sins. Canute subdued Nor- 
way, and dying in 1036, left that kingdom to his son 
Sweyn or Sweno ; while his other sons, Hardicanute 
and Harold, he appointed to inherit the kingdoms 
of Denmark and England. After an obscure reign 

G 
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of four yearsy Hardd died, and the united sceptre 
pawed into the bands of Hardicanute» who retained 
It only two years. He was a brutish glutton, fre* 
quently spending whole days together in the most 
shameful excesses of eating and drinking ; and, at 
last, lost his life in consequence of a debauch at a 
wedding feast at Lambeth. One historian relates, 
that the anniversary of his death was celebrated four 
hundred years afterwards, under the significative 
title of Hoggs-tide. The only meed of praise be- 
stowed upon him, is that of one jovial monk, for his 
having revived the good old custom of eating four 
hearty meals a day. This unworthy prince dying 
without children, the English raised to the throne 
Edward, named the Confessor, the younger brother 
of Edmund Ironsides, A. D. 1041. Earl Godwin, 
whose daughter, Editha, Edward had married, be- 
came so powerful, that the king growing jealous of 
him, took away his ofBces, and deprived him of his 
wealth. Godwin armed to defend himself, and so 
great were his talents, and so numerous his friends, 
trmt he obliged the monarch to reinstate him in the 
possession of them all. The death of Edward, ab- 
surdly called the Confessor, A. D. 1067? plunged 
England into all the horrors of civil war, and, finally, 
into long and bitter servitude. 

QUBSTIONa. 

Who ascended the throne upon the death of Edwanl die 
Martyr ? what was bb character ? What disastrous events took 
place in his reisn? What Princess did Ethelred marry? 
What instance of shameful cruelty did Ethebed show, and 
what were its fatal consequences ? Was Ethelred rendered wi. 
ser by adversity? What formidable enemy attacked Ethelred after 
(he death of ftweyn 7 When did Ethelred die, and how long was 
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. Ilk' reign? Who succeeded Ethelred, and what was his cba- 
meter? How did the contest between Edmund and Canute 
end ? Who was the traitor that had deceived both Ethelred and 
Edmund, and occasioned the death of the latter ; and what was 
his conduct in an important battle ? Wliea did Edmund die» 
by what means, and in what year ? Upon the death of Edmund 
Ironsides, who became sole King of England ; what was his 
-character, and what were the principal events of his reign ? 
What instance is given of his superiority to flattery ? Whom did 
Canute marry ? How did it appear that even the mind of Canute 
was impressed with the superstitious ideas of the times? What 
instance of bravery did the English troops exhibit in Canute's 
t&rvice? What kingdom did Canute conquer* and to which of 
his sons did he leave it? When did Canute die, and how did 
he divide his dominions ? What were the characters of Harold 
and Hardicanute, sons of Canute? how long did each of them 
reign ? What occasioned the death of Hardicanute ? Mfho suc- 
ceeded Hardicanute, what were the principal events of his reign« 
and wlien did he die ? What English earl was very powerful 
during the last four reigns ? 



CHAP. XIIL 



Upon the death of Edward, absurdly called the 
Confessor, Harold, son of Godwin, was advanced to 
the throne by the free choice of the nation. He in- 
herited not only the power and wealth of his father* 
M^ho had died suddenly in the preceding reign, 
but also his valour, his great talents, and still 
greater ambition. He had not long been seated in 
his elevated but dangerous post, when William 
Duke of Normandy, a distant relative of the last 
king, prepared to dispute with him for the glitter- 
ing prize, the crown. This prince asserted that 
Edward the Confessor had promised to leave th'^ 
kingdom to him, and that even Harold him' 
G 2 
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wlien hospitably entertained by him in Normandy, 
hadl:aken the most solemn oath to admit and sup- 
port his pretensions. Thus did weak princes pre- 
sume to transfer the government of the nation by 
will or proroiset and men of power and ambition to 
contena for It, as for a common possession. Edward 
the Confessor had recalled from Hungary, where 
he had long sojourned an exile, his nephew Edward, 
who dying soon afler bis return to England, left a 
son, Edgar, and two daughters, Matilda and Chris- 
tina, who were kindly treated as the first of the blood 
royal. To Edgar was given the title A theling, a 
Saxon term applied to that person of the regal fa- 
mily who was nearest to the throne. But though 
he was regarded by the greater part of the nation 
as the lawful heir of the crown, yet Harold and 
William overlooked this, following the iniquitous 
principle, ''might before right." Harold mani- 
fested great valour and activity, with some genero- 
sity of disposition. He treated with lenity, if not 
with kindness, Edgar Atheling, and Edwin and 
Morcar, two powerful Northumbrian earls who had 
stood up in aefence of liberty. His younger bro- 
ther Tosti, or Tostigh, had been made earl of 
Northumberland, but so oppressive was his govern- 
ment, that the people rose against him, headed by 
Edwin and Morcar, end expelled the cruel tyrant 
fVom their country. Harold did not support his 
unworthy brother, but forgave an insurrection in 
self defence against cruelty and rapine. Tostt 
became the implacable enemy of Harold, and indu- 
ced Harold Harfager, king of Norway, to invade 
England. They landed together with a numerous 
**niy in the north of England, and defeated the 
"Otic earls Morcar and Edwin. Harold flew to 
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Stop their progress. At Stamford the hostile wr* 
tales engaged, and Harold gained so decisive a vic- 
tory, that Harold Harfager and Tosti were both 
slain, and Olave, the son of the Norwegian monarch, 
was taken prisoner. The English king generously 
set at liberty the captive youth. While Harold had 
been thus triumphing over his enemies in the northern 
part of his kingdom, William of Normandy, his for- 
midable competitor, had landed at Pevensey m 
Sussex, with an army of sixty thousand mea. The 
Normans were at that time undoubtedly the best 
soldiers of Europe. They had shaken the realm of 
France to its very foundation, and had wrested from 
it its richest provinces. They had subdued the 
finest part of Italy, and had made the eastern em- 
pire tremble. Their leader was daring and ambi- 
tious, and had long planned and made preparations 
for this expedition. 

From France, Germany, Bretagne, and Flanders, 
the bravest knights had crowded to his standard, sti- 
mulated by the prospect of gaining honour and wealth. 
To crown the whole, the Pope had sent him his 
blessing, and a consecrated banner. William came, 
therefore, to the contest with every advantage in his 
favour. ' But Harold had acquired popularity, and 
the English loved freedom. The two rivals met 
near Hastings, in Sussex. The English were infe- 
rior in arms and armour. The Dani«b battle-axe was 
their principal weapon of oiFence> and their bodies 
were sjightly covered. Their adversaries were 
defended by complete armour, and to heavy swords 
and strong lances, added the long bow, a dreadful 
instrument of slaughter. The English were scarcely 
recovered from the fatigues of their fieht against the 
Norwegians, and harrassed by a rapid march; thei^ 
G S 
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enemies had had time to recruit their strength and 
spirits. To complete the statement, the English 
spent the ni^ht preceding the battle in boisterous 
mirth, and riotous excess; their foes in religious 
exercises. After a desperate and long protracted 
struggle, the Norman proved victorious; Harold 
was slain, together with Gurth, his brother, and a 
vast number of his troops. A multitude of the 
hostile army perished likewise. 'The standard of 
Harold, bearing the fieure of a warrior, adorned 
with precious stones, feB into the hands of the con- 
queror, who sent it to the Pope, as a grateful return 
ror the consecrated banner under which he had 
0iined the victory. William soon after founded 
Battle Abbey, and instituted a perpetual mass for 
the repose of his own soul and that of Harold. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who was advanced to the throne upon the death of Edward 
the Confessor, and what was his character ? What rival con- 
tested the crown with Harold, and upon what did he ground 
Ills claim? Who was esteemed by the English as the true heir 
to their crown? How did ^arold conduct himself towards 
Edgar Atheling, and towards Edwin and Morcar ? Who were^ 
Edwin and Morcar? How did Harold show his generofatj- 
of mind towards the Northumbrians? Over what invading 
enemies did Harold triumph? With what forces did William 
the Norman invade England? ' Where did William land, and 
where was the decisive battle fought ? What was tlie result of 
the batUe of Hastings? What causes led to tiie defeat of the 
English? What «lifice did William found^ to commemorate 
his victory? 
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CHAP. XIV. 

•G0V£RNM&Nr, LAWS, MA^^NfiRSy Of. tHE ANGLO* 
SAXONS. 

The Anglo-Saxon monarchs were by no means 
absolute. They had» indeed, the power of appoinu 
ing or removing the judges and superior officers. 
They could make peace or war. They could change, 
though not annul the sentence, passed on any cri- 
minal. Yet they could not make laws, nor levy 
taxes, without the consent of the Wittenagemote, 
or Wittena-Gemat, the assembly of wise men. 
Neither could they alienate the crown lands, which 
seemed to constitute nearly the whole of their 
revenue, except fines and forfeitures, imposts upon 
foreign traders, and the Danegelt, money supposed 
to be raised for furnishing the means of resisting 
the Danes, or of paying tribute to them. They 
maintained hospitable and most abundant tables, 
and their courts, if neither magnificent nor elegant, 
yet were very numerous. The Kings were expected 
to lead the armies of England to battle, and to 
coodbat at their head, ^xt in rank after the 
Kings were the Thanes, of whom there were two 
orders, Eoldermen and Boris. The dignity of Eorl 
comprdijended the civil and military command of 
« county, but it was not hereditary until the close 
of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. The Ceorls were 
next beneath the Thanes. Thev were free, but 
generally occupied in agricultural pursuits. They 
might become nobles or Thanes, Ist. by attaining 
to the possession of a church, a kitchen, a bell- 
house, and a great gate ; 2ndly, by gaining learn***- 
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sufficient for taking priests' orders ; 3rd. by taking a 
certain number of voyages to. foreign countries ; 
4th, by living with Thanes as domestic dependants, 
receiving from them small estates in land, orxis 
military rewards, gilt swords, helmets, and breast- 
plates. In high families, these Cfeoris were some- 
times very numerous. In 1051, Earl Godwin 
collected so many of them, as to man a large fleet, 
to besiege Edward the Confessor in his own capital, 
and make him submit to terms of peace, dictated 
by the haughty baron. The last qualification £br 
a CeorFs being made a Thane, was the possession 
first of five, and, afterwards, of forty hides of land. 
The lowest and most numerous class of Anglo- 
r Saxon society was that of the slaves. At the first 
coming of the Saxons into England, these uofor- 
tun ate beings were protected neither by religion 
nor law, and had, consequently, endured the most 
cruel oppression. The introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion greatly ameliorated their condition. 
The Wittenagemote was the highest court of judi- 
cature and government ; and appears to have been 
derived from the general assemlilies or councils of 
the ancient Germans. - lliis meeting was composed 
of Bishops, Thanes, and Judges, and its consult- 
ations were always opened by the king. Beneath 
this were the Shire-gemote, and the Hundred 
Court* The punishment of death was very seldom 
iiyflicted. Fines and penalties, proportioned to the 
differences of crimes, were the usual punishments. 
In the education of their children, the Anglo- 
Saxons made it their great object to render them 
robust and dauntless, to fit them for war and the 
chase. It was a common trial of a child's courage, 
to place him on the sloping roof of i^ome building, 
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waA if lie remained there witboat screaming or 
any other manifestation of fear, he was styled a 
«tout-herce» a brave boy. The funerds among the 
Anglo-Saxons were much more joyous than their 
niarrtages. The house in which the body lay till 
its interment was a perpetual scene of feasting 
and every species of riotous excess. In vain did 
the priests wisely oppose such enormities. The 
custom had prevailed during the age of paganism, 
and was much too congenial with their habits to 
be abandoned by those half-formed Christians. In 
private life, the Anglo-Saxons were devout to a 
superstitious degree, and hospitable to shameful 
excess. Their manners were rough, but sociaL 
At table,' difference of rank was scrupuloudy eb- 
eerved, and, by the laws of Canute, any person 
sitting out of his proper place might be pelted 
with bones by the rest of the guests. The lady of 
the house, or the leaf-dien, or bread-giver, as she 
was <»lied, sate at the head of the table, and distri- 
buted the provisions. The liquors used by the rich 
were wine, ale, and spiced ale ; pigment, a compo- 
sition of wine, spice, and honey; morat, honey 
diluted with mulberry juice; and mead or methegHii, 
honey wine. The dress of the gentlemen 'consisted 
of a loose cloak reaching -down to the ancles,. and 
over that a long robe, fastened over both shoulders 
on the middle of the breast, by a clasp or buckle. 
These robes were frequently lined with rich furs, 
and bordered with gold .or embroidery. The 
soldiers and common people wore close coats 
reaching only to the knees, and short cloaks 
hanging over the left shoulder, and buckled on 
the right. Their heads were covered with can»- 
irJilch were pointed in front. Tlie women «r 
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long loose robe flowing to the ground. On their 
iieads was suspended a veil which folded round 
their necks and over their bosoms. The robe was 
usually ornamented with a broad coloured or em- 
broidered border. Both sexes wore slippers, and 
the men a crossed bandage instead of a stocking. 
The men wore their hair long, and permitted the 
beard to grow upon the upper iip. Golden chains 
^nd bracelets were favourite ornaments with men 
and women. 

Every free man was a soldier, and the county 
meetings were called Wapon-tacks, from the custom 
of the English going to these meetings armed, and 
of touching the spear of the magistrate to show 
their readiness for action. The Ceorls, who formed 
the infantry in battle, bore a sword, a club^ and a 
round sliield, with a raised boss or spike in the 
middle. 

In all the tenth, and the greater part of the 
eleventh century, England seems to have produced 
only one truly learned man. His name was Elfrid. 
He studied under Ethelwolph, bishop of Wioton, 
and was styled the grammarian, from his having 
'ivritten a grammar of the Latin language. Two 
volumes of homilies translated from Latin into 
Saxon, are still extant. Ceme, in Dorsetshii^, 
was the principal seat of hi« studies. Dunstan, 
indeed, i^ said to have been versed in the barbarous 
learning of that age, and to have had great skill in 
music. Before Elfrid, the glorious King Alfred 
had paid great attention to literature, and had 
adorned his mind with various kinds of knowledge. 
Music, and especially vocal church music, was culti- 
vated wjth great care by the monks and otlier 
ecclesiastics. The art of making woollen cloth 
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was, even in those early times, $o suceessfully 
carried on, that a Normau writer speaks of Engh'sir 
weavers with admiration. Neither was the art of 
dyeing unknown in England. The arts of medicine 
and surgery were very low, but, after the intro« 
duction of Christianity, the clergy began to pay 
attention to those important subjects. Throughout 
the island the monks were the best, and almost the 
only, agriculturalists, and they appear to have been 
the only gardeners. The names which our Saxoiv 
ancestors gave the months of the year, were far 
more appropriate than those which we have derived 
from the Romans. December, which they accounted 
the first month, was styled, Midwinter monath ; 
January, Aefler-Jula, that is, after Christmas; 
February, Sol monath, from the returning suA ; 
March, Rede monath, or rough month; April, 
East monath, from a favourite Saxon goddess, 
whose name we still preserve, given to that festival 
of our church, commemorative of the resurrection 
of Christ ; May, Trimilchi, from the cows being 
tKen milked thrice a day ; June, Sere monath, or 
dry month ; July, Meed monath, the meads bein^ 
in bloom at that season ; August, Weod monath^. 
from th^ luxuriance of weeds ; September, Hserfesi 
monath; October, Winter fylleth, from winter 
approaching with the full of that moonj and 
November, Blot monath, from the blood of tb0 
cattle slain in that month, and cured for winter 
provision. Though the Anglo^^Saxons expended 
vast sums on monastic edifices, yet they were con- 
structed with little taste or durability. Ina, one 
of the princes of the Heptarchy, is said to hafve 
Iftvishea upon the building and ornaments of a 
single ohapsl at Ghtftonbury, S6S pounds of gold, 
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2887 pounds of silver, without any just regard U^ 
architectural science* 

The Anglo* Saxons usually made their Ireusev 
of wooden frame-work^ filled up with clay;- for 
bricks were scarce and employed for ornament* 
The art of painting on glass was known amons 
tbem» as Wilfred, archbishop of York, is recorded 
lo have adorned with windows of painted glasa 
the cathedra] at York. The weapons and defensive 
armour at that time in vogue rendered expert 
smiths necessary, and gave them high repute. 
Highly finished works in gold and silver were the 
prcMiuce of even the darkest age. The monks were 
the best artists of this kind, as having most leisure 
for practice. Dunstan bad great fame in this 
branch of sculpture. A jewel now in the museum 
at Oxford, undoubtedly, worn by the great Alfred, 
is an existing witness of the height to which this 
art was carried. Curious reliquaries, finely worked 
and set with precious stones, were usually styled, 
throughout Europe, opera Anglica, or English 
works. 

The commerce of Britain appears to have ob- 
tained but little attention during the Heptarchy* 
But the illustrious Alfred in this respect, as in all 
others, consulted the public welfare. He found 
means tp import into his kiuffdom the rich comr 
modities' of India. This is evident, since the histo- 
rian affirms that he himself received from that 
munificent patron of literature, a silk cloak and a 
quantity of frankincense. Alfred encouraged like- 
wise, by every method he could devise, the pro- 
ductions and trade of the country. Following his 
example, Edward the Elder promulgated wise laws 
in favour of «* sea adventurers;" by the influence 
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of which, the manners and shipping of England 
soon increased and flourished. Even in the unhappy 
reign of Ethelred, there was established in London 
a company of German traders, who were called 
*« Emperor's men,*' and who paid a yearly tribute 
to the king for protection. Wines were imported 
from France, and even in that remote time, Blynes- 
gate, now Billingsgate, was the most frequented 
quay of London. 

The Anglo-Saxons made use of coined money 
as early as the year 561. Their money-pound was 
in value about ^2. 16^. 3d. of modern money. 
The mark was about two-thirds of the' pound, its 
value being sSl> 17 s. 9d, The maneus was worth 
about seven shillings of our money. The ora, a 
Danish coin, was valued at the eighth of a mark, 
or 4}S, Sd. The shilling was worth about eleven 
pence farthing of our money. The Saxon penny 
was a silver coin, in value about three-pence of 
modern money, Halflings and feorthlings were 
halves and quarters of the Anglo-Saxon penny. 
In proportion to the scarcity of money was the 
cheapness of all articles. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, an ox was worth 7*. ; a cow, 5s. 6d. ; a, 
hog. Is, lO^d. ; a sheep, Is, 2d. ; a palfrey, 105. ; 
an acre of land, 1^.; and a hide of land, that is 
120 acres, might be bought fbr 100 shillings. But 
so rare was money at that period, and so little of 
it was given for labour, or for works of art, that, 
in fact, those prices were very little, if any, lower 
than the present prices of the same articles. From 
the heads (capUa) of beaists, is supposed to be 
derived the word " capital," used to signify stock; 
and from " cattle," the law term " chattels." 
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QUESTIONS. 



Wbat were the powers of the Anglo-Saxon kings? Wbat 
were the duties of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs ? Who were the 
Thanes and the Ceorls? In what state were the lowest order 
of people among the Anglo-Saxons? What was the Wjttena- 
gemotte? What were the courts beneath the Wittenage- 
mote ? What were the chief punishments inflicted among the 
Anglo- Saxons ? What was the education of the children 5 the 
Anglo-Saxons ? In what manner Were the funerals celebrated 
among the old English ? What were the domestic manners of 
the old English ? What was their food, their drink, their dress ? 
Who were soldiers among the Anglo- Saxons, and what were 
their arms ? What was the state of literature and the arts among 
the first English ? What were the names the Anglo- Saxons gave 
the months of the year ? What was their architecture ? What 
was the early commerce of England ? What were the coins of 
the Anglo-Saxons ? What were the prices of cattle and land in 
the tenth and elerenth centuries ? 



CHAP. XV. 



After some faint, ineffectual struggles, the 
whole kingdom of England submitted to the vic- 
torious Norman. This ready submission induced 
him» for a season, to behave with mildness and 
equity. But being summoned into Normandy, to 
restrain the insolence of the turbulent barons, and 
to oppose the intrigues of the French monarch, 
during his absence the knights and commanders 
wh'om he had in England committed so many acts 
of violence and tyranny, that the people could no 
longer endure so heavy a burden of oppression. — 
They rose in arms to vindicate their rights and 
break the yoke. But the attempt was vain, and 
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served only to rivet their fetters more doselj. 
William speedily returned; vanquished the Eng- 
lish in several engagements ; and confiscated to his 
own profit, and that of his Norman chieftains, al- 
most all the lands of the Anglo-Saxon nobility. 
He endeavoured to abolish even the national lan- 
guage, by commanding all the pleadings before the 
higher courts of judicature to be carried on in 
French, and by ordering the lattei* to be taught in 
the public schools. He extended to the Normans 
themselves that despotism, under the weight of 
which the English were groaning. The Normans 
felt this severely ; and the pride of victory, joined 
to national arrogance and fierceness, drove them to 
take arms against him, William was then in Nor- 
mandy ; yet, such excellent order had he esta- 
blished in England, ^nd had left in power such able 
ministers and commanders, that the rebels were 
speedily vanquished and punished. Pope Hilde- 
brand, who treated all Christian kings as his vassals, 
summoned William to do him homage for his 
crown,-and to pay him the tribute which the Eng- 
lish monarchs owed to the representative of Christ 
on earth ; by which he meant Peter*s pence, a tax 
to which Ofia had subjected every house in his do- 
minions. But William had too much good sense 
and couragti to give way to such pretensions. He 
replied that he was ready to continue the payment 
of the usual tribute, or rather alms, but he posi- 
tively refused to yield the homage required, and 
forbade his subjects to acknowledge any one as 
Pope, until he their sovereign should have acknow- 
ledged him. A few years afler this, his excessive 
fondness for the chase impelled the Conqueror to 
commit an act of shameful injustice, which alor* 
H 2 
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would have been sufficient to rank him among the 
worst of tyrants. He resided at Winchester, and, 
not contented with the vast forests which, he pos- 
sessed in the kingdom, he wished to have one near 
his royal residence, in which he might indulge his 
favourite inclination. For this purpose William de- 
vastated a tract of thirty miles in Hampshire, with- 
out respecting convents or churches ; expelled the 
inhabitants without making them the smallest com- 
pensation, and prohibited every one from hunting in 
the royal woods, underthe penalty of losing his eyes, 
if he killed a deer or a hare, while the murderer of 
a man was condemned to pay a fine. Edgar Athe- 
ling was treated re^ectfully by the new monarch. 
But he prudently retired to Scotland with his sisters; 
one of whom, Margaret, the Scottish king Malcolm 
married, and in the person of whose daughter, Ma- 
tilda, espoused by Henry the First, the Saxon race 
may be considered as being restored to the throne of 
England. The Earls, Edwin and Morcar, pe- 
rished in their attempts to resist the Norman tyranny. 
The tranquillity of Wilh'am's reign was disturbed, 
not only by the efforts of the English to free them- 
selves, but even by the ambition and turbulence of 
Odo, his brother. Bishop of Bayeux, and by the pre- 
sumption of Robert, his eldest son, and his quarrels 
with the other two, William andllenry. 

Robert opposed his father with arms in his hands, 
in order to obtain the duchy of Normandy. He 
was repeatedly vanquished, and, finally, besieged in 
his last fortress by the king in person. In a despe- 
rate sally which Robert made, the father and son by 
chance, and unknowingly, encountered each other. 
William was overthrown from his horse and wounded, 
but Robert discovering, by thefalling.off of his hel- 
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met, who was his antagonist, kneeled at his feet,and re- 
spectfully supplicated forgiveness. A reconciliation 
took place, and William entrusted his penitent son 
with the command of a body of forces, against Mal- 
colm of Scotland, who had ravaged the northern bor- 
ders. In the course ofthis expedition, Robert founded 
the city of Newcastle upon Tyne. The king having, 
no^, some little interval of rest, appointed commiv- 
sioners to make an. accurate and actual purvey of 
England ; to determine the state of each' county^ the 
number and- condition of the inhabitants, the nature 
and extent of the lands, woods^ mills, fish-ponds, 
&c. and what taxes it paid. This curipus work was 
called the Doomsday-book, and is still extant. So 
high is the opinion of the authenticity of tliis workt 
that it is allowed as incontrovertible evidence in 
evpry court of lav^. This mighty conqueror, at last, 
lost his life, by an accident which took place in an 
expedition which he made into France, to revenge 
an insult offered him by the king of that country. 
He took and burnt the city of Mantes^ with savage 
cruelty. But this inhuman exploit being performed 
in a hot sultry summer, and William receiving a 
bruise from the pommel .of his saddle, in leaping 
his horse over some of the smoking ruiiis, a fever 
was the result, which carried him off, to render his 
account to the King of kings, A.D. 1087>at the age 
of 63. On his death-bed, William^ penetrated with 
remorse for those misdeeds which conscience pre- 
sented .to his view, endeavoured to make some re- 
paration by ordering all his prisoners to be freed ; 
and by leaving a portion of the wealth he had ac- 
cumulated by unjust and violent means to some of 
the unhappy victims of his suspicion, jealousy, and 
katred. To Bobert, his eldest son, lie left No^ 
H 3 
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mandy ; to the second son» Williain, styled Rufus^ 
or the red haired, he gave the crown of England ; 
and to the third, Henry, a sum of money, and the 
estates of his mother. In his person, William had 
been strongly and gracefully formed, but his face 
was expressive of pride and unyielding dispositions. 
He possessed great military talents, was temperate, 
and severe in the administration of justice. But 
his character was disgraced by avarice and cruelty. 
Though he never spared ecclesiastics, nor ecclesi- 
sastical concerns, when they stood in his way, yet 
he was superstitious in a high degree, and had re- 
course to the most absurd methods of securing his 
salvation. By confiscations of lands, and by oppres- 
sive taxes, William the Conqueror had created to 
himself a vast treasury and revenue. By the Dooms- 
day-book he appears to have possesed 1422 manors, 
exclusive of other estates in Shropshire, Rutland, 
and Middlesex, besides quit rents and tolls from all 
parts of the realm : so that his yearly income was 
equal to what would be five millions of our present 
money. The turbulence of his life seemed to pur- 
sue him even to the house of silence. When he 
was dyinff, his servants quitted him to pay their in« 
terested homage to his successor. 

Hisyoungest son, Henry, alone followed his father's 
corpse to the Abbey, at Caen, in Normandy ; but 
when the grave was ready to receive the mortal re- 
mains of him who had been so formidable in life, a 
Norman, named Fitz-Anselm, claimed the ground, 
and refused his consent to the burial, until a larger 
sum due to him from the deceased should be paid. 
Thus does the king of terrors level the pomp and 
glories of human power. William Rufus erected a 
a magnificent monument to the Conqueror's memory. 
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but that was utterly detroyed in 1562, when civil 
war raged in France. The Abbess, Anne de Mont- 
morenci, secured his gold ring, adorned with a 
sapphire, and gave it to her father, the famous Con- 
stable of France. 



QUESTIONS. 

How did William the Conqueror conduct himself in his newly 
acquired kingdom? Of what dreadful act of tyranny was he 
guilty, in order to gratify his favourite passion for hunting ? 
What became of Edgar Atheling ; of Earls Morcar and Edwin ? 
By whom was the tranquillity of William's reign disturbed, as 
wdl as by the English ? What circumstance produced a recon- 
ciliation between William and his eldest son, Robert ? What 
dty did Robert found? What is Dopmsday-booky made by 
order of William ? What occasioned William's death ? What 
was the behaviour of William on his death-bed, and what dis- 
position did he make of his vast possessions ? What was the 
character of William ? What was his yearly income ? What 
strange circumstance attended his funeral? 



CHAP. XVI. 



William Rufus, being in England 9t the time 
of his father's decease, and being supported by the 
credit of the venerable Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, met with no immediate opposition, but 
received the crown of England at Westminster 
Abbey, with the apparent consent of the nation. 
The Norman Barons, however, soon formed a con- 
spiracy against him in favour of his elder brother, 
Robert. Rufus found himself obliged to trust to 
his English subjects. He proniised them mild laws, 
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restoration of lairds, and equable Justice. They 
crowded around his standard ; they rought and con- 
quered for him ; and the faithless monarch, when the 
hour of peril was passed by, forgot all his promises. 
Lanfrancy whose great abilities and learning had 
procured him the ravour of the deceased sovereign, 
and the chief authority in church and state, could 
not endure to behold the perjury and horrid cruelty 
of Rufus, whom he had educated, and for whose 
faith he had solemnly pledged his honour. The 
truly worthy prelate died of ^rief and indignation ; 
the unworthy King consoled himself for the loss of 
his wise minister and monitor, by seizing his temporal 
possessions. William Rufus did no good to the 
nation over whom he had acquired the sovereignty ; 
but directed his attention and efforts principally to 
the gratification of his abominable ambition, which 
impelled him to covet the possession of Nprmandy, 
the inheritance of his brother Robert. This, how- 
ever, he could not then accomplish. A severe ill- 
ness so terrified the tyrant, that he gave the see of 
Canterbury,' which he had kept vacant since the 
death of Lapfranc, for the sake of its revenues, to 
a learned abbot named Anselm ; filled up all the 
bishopricks, and again vowed greater lenity to- 
wards hiji subjects. He recovered his health and 
strength, and once more broke his vows. In 1096, 
Rufus obtained what he had long desired, Nor- 
mandy, Robert being infected wim the prevailing 
superstition of recovering Jerusalem from the infi- 
dels, sold his dukedom to his insatiable brother, to 
raise money for his expedition to the Holy Land- 
Edgar Atheling was still living, and so little fear of 
him had Rufus, that he entrusted to him the com- 
mand of a body of troops to re-instate hi& nephew 
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Edgar on the throne of Scotland. William Rufus 
was now meditating the obtainment of Guienne, 
when a seeming accident put an end to all his am- 
bitious projects. The king was hunting in the New 
Forest, that very forest to form which his tyran- 
nic father had desolated so large a tract of country. 
An drrow which a French knight, named Tyrrel, 
let fly at a stag, missing the mark, inflicted a mor- 
tal wound on the monarch, who died upon the spot. 
Thus, fell William Rufus, in his fortieth year. His 
person was such as to excite disgust and strike ter- 
ror. In stature, short and fat; his countenance was 
stern and threatening'; his hair red ; his eyes were 
of different colours. His character was odious; 
for he had all .his father's vices^ without any of his 
great qualities to redeem them. He was immode- 
rately ambitious, revengeful, cruel, perfidious; a 
scorner of religion, and of all honourable principle. 
At this critical period, Robert was in the Holy Land, 
and Henry his younger brother, who was present 
at the hunt which cost Rufus his life, immediately 
gallopped from the forest to Winchester, and by 
violence seizing the royal treasures, he, three days 
after, assumed the crown. Thirty days after this 
event, Robert arrived, eager to regain the dignity 
which he had lost by his absence. But archbishop 
Anselm and several of the barons interfered, and 
engaged him to come to an accommodation with 
Henry. It was determined that the survivor of the 
two should inherit the estates of the other if he 
died without children, and that Henry, retaining 
the* crown of England, should pay to Robert an 
annual pension of three thousand marks, or about 
six thousand pounds sterling. Henry did not pay 
this pension long. Robert, all alive and active in 
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war, was indolence itself in peace. He safiered his 
finances to be pillaged^ and his people to be harassed 
by the oppressions and wars of the barons, without 
appearing to observe or care* A general anarchy 
threatened the state with utter ruin, when several 
of the Norman lords invited Henry to take pos- 
session of the duchy, and to restore order. (Grladly 
accepting an invitation which at once flattered his 
vanity and gratified his ambition, Henry passed 
over into Normandy at the head of a numerous 
army; defeiated Robert, njear the city of Tinche- 
bray, and took him prisoner; subdued the whole 
duchy, and confined his unhappy brother in Car- 
diff Castle, where he spent eight-and-twenty miser- 
able years, before death released him. This prince 
had a son, named William Clito ; and Henry might 
have gained true honour and an unfading wreath of 
praise by restoring to the child what he had takea 
irom the father. But it was not to be expected 
that a bad brother should be a generous uncle. 
Henry, at first, indeed, intrusted his nephew to 
the care of Helie de Saen, a baron of well-knowa 
integrity and tnerit ; but the king soon changed his 
intentions, and demanded the young prince from 
his honourable guardian. Upon this/De Saen fled 
with his precious charge to France, where Louis le 
Gros received him kindly, endeavoured to regain 
for him his inheritance, and interested Pope Calix- 
tus n. in his fate. But Henry beat the French, 
bribed the Pope, and the death of William Clito, 
which took place in a few years after, completely 
assured his conquest to the English monarch. 
Henry gained the affections of his subjects by mar- 
rying Matilda, daughter of the king of Scot- 
land and niece of Edgar Atheling. This princess. 
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descended from their ancient kings, was very dear 
to the English. Edgar Atheling himself, ader 
having fought gallantly in favour of the greatly in- 
jured Robert, obtained his liberty with a small pen- 
sion, and died in obscurity, A. D. 1106* in England. 
He must have been a man of very limited capacity, 
since, though he was almost the sole heir of the 
royal house of the Anglo-Saxons, he was so little 
dreaded, asto.be permitted to live quietly under 
the reign of three violent usurpers. 

Henry now was engaged in a troublesome and 
dangerous dispute with Anselm, the primate, 
supported by Pope Paschal II., who opposed some 
innovations which the king and his immediate pre- 
decessors had introduced into ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, and demanded that no layman should receive 
homage from the sons of the church. After a long 
struggle^ the business was settled by a compromise. 
In 1109, Henry v., Emperor of Germany, married 
Henry's daughter, Matilda. Henry, though appa- 
rently so fortunate, was born to trouble, as well as 
other men. Iii 1120 his fortitude was put to the 
severest trial. He was returning from Normandy 
to England, accompanied by another vessel called 
the White Ship, in which were his son Prince Wil- 
liam, and nearly four hundred of his young nobility. 
A large distribution of wine had occasioned the in- 
toxication of the captain, the sailors, and almost 
all on board. Mirth and riot took away all con- 
sideration and apprehension of danger. ^ Crowding 
a press of sail in order to keep up with the royal 
galley, the ship struck upon a shoal called Cat- 
teraze, soon went to pieces, and consigned her ga^ 
and heedless crew to a watery grave. By this 
disaster, Henry lost three childreuy and was never 
seen to smile again. 
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Fifteen years after, in 1136, Henry died in Nor- 
mandy, leaving his dominions to his daughter Ma- 
tilda, to whona, and her eldest son Henry, he had 
caused the English barons repeatedly to swear al- 
legiance. In person, Henry was pleasing, and his 
manners were remarkably attractive. He was un- 
doubtedly the greatest politician and general of that 
a^e. Upon the whole, he was a good and prudent 
kmg, consulting the welfare of the people much 
more than his father and brother had done. The 
blessings of plenty crowned his reign. 

He manifested considerable taste for literature 
and learned men, and possessed some degree of 
science, which was then a rarity in men of elevated 
station. The name of Beauclerc was given to him. 

All-powerful as Henry had been during life, his 
will was little regarded after his death. He had 
flattered himself, no doubt, that he secured for his 
daughter, Matilda, the indisputable possession of 
the crown. That expectation proved vain. Scarcely 
had he expired, when Stephen, Count of Blois, and 
grandson of William the Conqueror by the mother's 
side, flew to England to seize the sceptre. 

Dover and Canterbury shut their gates against 
him ; but London, to whose inhabitants Stephen's 
heroic valour and affability had rendered him highly 
agreeable, received him with joyful acclamations. 
Corboyl, Ihe archbishop of Canterbury, and Roger 
le Poer, the wealthy and powerful bishop of Sarum, 
were deceived by Bigod, grand master of the house- 
hold to the late monarch, who swore that Henry 
had, upon his death-bed, disinherited his daughter 
Matilda, and named Stephen as his successor. Ste- 
phen was crowned at Westminster by his brother, 
Henry, bishop of Winchester, and took possession 
'^f the royal treasures. The new monarch was all 
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promise and favour. He granted to the nrobles the 
pernicious power of fortifying castles ; to the clergy 
and laity he offered ample charters, the abolition 
of Danegelt, and the most odious part of the forest 
laws. In consequence of the^e fair words and fair 
actions, Stephen acquired friends and credit. The 
see of Rome acknowledged him as King of England; 
Normandy submitted to his authority; the people 
regarded him as their benefactor. The pretext for 
depriving Matilda of her rights, with which the 
knights and barons satisfied their conscience for 
violating their oath of allegiance, was her being a 
woman married to a foreigner. Stephen, though 
ambitious, was by no means hard-hearted. He 
saw with grief the evils which spring from a feudal 
government. The incessant quarrels of the barons 
with one another, and the grievous oppression and 
violence which they exercised upon the people. 
He bitterly repented his having given the fatal per- 
mission of building and maintaining fortresses, and 
endeavoured to check the mischief, by depriving 
some of the prelates of their strong holds. In- 
stantly the church declared against him. His hav- 
ing introduced a body of foreign mercenaries into 
the kingdom increased the odium. Matilda was 
invited to England. She arrived with a few attend- 
ants and troops, which were soon augmented, by the 
junction of her half-brother Robert, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and a crowd of restless nobles. Stephen hast- 
ened to attack them. A battle was fought near 
Lincoln. Stephen was defeated and taken prisoner. . 
Matilda was crowned in her turn. 

The business appeared to be finished, but the 
termination was not yet arrived. Matilda, natu- • 
rally proud and imperious, speedily alienated the 
I 
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affections of many of her adherents, by refusing 
even their just claims and rational requests. Lon- 
don, now become a place of great importance, 
raised levies in favour of Stephen. The bishop of 
Winchester changing sides again, joined hb forces 
to those of the capital. Earl Robert was taken in 
a skirmish, and exchanged for Stephen. After 
various vici<^situdes, and a dreadful extent of 
misery produced by this contest, it was finally set- 
tled that Stephen should retain the sceptre till his 
death, and that Henry Plantagenet, eklest son of 
Matilda, by her second husband, Geoffireyof An* 
jou, shouldi succeed him. Stephen diea in the 
year following ; and Prince Henry, who was already 
master of Normandy, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, 
Guienne, and Foictou, ascended the throne. 



QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded William the Conqueror, and what was his 
character? By whose aid did he obtain the throme? What 
were the principal events of the reign of William Rufus? 
What circumstance gave Rufus the possession of Normandy? 
What occasioned the death of William Rufus? Who sue 
ceeded William Rufus? What became of Robert, eldest son 
of the Conqueror? Whom did Henry I. marry? What be- 
came of Edgar Atheling? What became of William Clito, the 
son of Robert? What severe affliction happened to Henry? 
When did Henry die ; what was his character, and what name 
was given him? Who ascended the throne upon the death of 
Henry Beauclerc? What was the character of Stephen, and 
by what means did he ascend the throne ? By whom was Ma- 
tilda supported? What vicissitudes attended the struggle 
between Stephen and Matilda ? How did their contest termin- 
ate ? When did Stephen die, and who succeeded him ? 
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CHAP. XVII. 

During the unhappy contest between Matilda 
and Stephen, the miseries of England had risen to 
their greatest height. The barons, and even the 
bishops, had made their numerous castles so many 
dens of robbery and violence. Driven to despair, 
numbers abandoned their ruined country; others, 
forsaking their houses, raised, for shelter, wretched 
huts in church-yards, hoping that the sanctity of con- 
secrated ground would secure then) from violence. 
Whole families perished for want of food, after hav- 
ing subsisted as long as they CQuld upon roots, herbs, 
dogs, and horses, so that whole villages might be 
seen devoid of innablcants. sucn wiu» tho molan. 
choly description of the state of the kingdom, given 
by a contemporary writer. Such were the dreadful 
effects of excessive ambition and thirst of power 
and riches. Henry began his reign, A.D. 1154, 
and immediately applied himself to the alleviation 
of those evils. He commenced with the demolition 
of all the fortresses which had been built by indivi- 
duals during ^he time of Stephen. So high was the 
general opinion of his power and dread of his firm- 
ness, that not a single baron dared resist. He dis- 
missed from service, and sent away from the country, 
the foreign troops who had long oppressed the peo- 
ple, and who were detested by them. The grants 
of Stephen, and even of the Empress Matilda to 
their respective partizans, were resumed. The coin 
of the realm, which had -been debased, was restored 
to the proper standard. To crown the whole, Henry 
gave a charter of rights and laws, highly satisfact*" 
I 2 
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to the nation, because they resembled those of the 
beloved Saxon dynasty. In 1156, England being 
at peace, afler the fearful storm of civil discord, 
Henry visited his French dominions, and reduced 
to obedience some of those vassals who disputed his 
authority. In these petty enterprises, he made use 
of soldiers who received pay. • Having observed the 
want of discipline of those feudal troops, who being 
bound only to a service of forty days, frequently 
disbanded at the very time when they were most 
wanted, this wise sovereign offered to all his vassals, 
that he would free them from the obligation of mili- 
tary service, for an annual tribute of three pounds 
sterling for every knight's 6ef. The bargain ap- 
peared so advantageous, that it was gladly accepted. 
Many princes followed this examp1<^ with success. 
Tills circumstance proved one cause of the fall of 
the feudal form of government. Henry next en- 
gaged in an undertaking still more useful, but far 
more dangerous. It was, to restrain the power of 
the clergy, which was gradually encroaching upon 
that of the king, and threatened its destruction. Ex- 
isting circumstances appeared to favour his design. 
On one side, the Holy See, contested by two rivals, 
was less formidable than under one supreme head. 
On the other, the death of Theobald, archbishop 
of Canterbury, gave the monarch an opportunity 
of placing at the bead of the English church a com- 
pliable chief. The whole nation exclaimed against 
the oppression, pride, and disgraceful vices of the 
ecclesiastics of that time. Henry gave the vacant 
archbishoprick to Becket, his confidant and minister. 
Becket, who owed his advancement to his master's 
discernment, and who merited it by his talents and 
services, had, hitherto, displayed the taste and maiw 
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ners of a voluptuous, rich, and proud courtier. But 
when once installed in his new office, upon which 
he entered reluctantly, according to some historians, 
while most of his contemporaries judged otherwise, 
a total change of dispositions and habits appeared 
suddenly to be effected in him. He returned the 
seals of office to the king, assumed the sackcloth 
shirt, made bread and water his common food: 
frequently inflicted upon himself severe penance; 
lavished his wealth upon hospitals, upon mendicant 
friars and monks ; occupied himself in prayers and 
serious reading, and employed every possible means 
to obtain the reputation of a saint, and acquire po- 
pular favour. He stood forth the champion of the 
church, and began his opposition to the monai'ch, 
by protecting from the cognizance of the civil law 
a priest who had committed murder. This excited 
universal indignation. An assembly of nobles and 
prelates of the kingdom, in wjfiich Henry presided 
in person, adopted several wise regulations, deter- 
mining, |hat every priest accused of a crime should 
b^ judged by the secular courts of judicature; that 
no subject should quit the kingdom without the 
icing's permission ; that no one of the great vassals 
of the crown should be excommunicated without 
its consent; that in all ecclesiastical iudgments 
appeals might bj^ made to the moparcb, but not tp 
the pope, without his permission ; and that the king 
should enjoy the revenues of the vacant se^s, 
Becket, as well as all present, swore to the ob** 
servance of these regulations, which were called 
the constitutions of Clarendon, from the place 
where the meeting was held. These, having thus 
exactly and moderately defined the boundary of 
regal and papah authority, ought to have put an end 
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to all disputes and animosity. But moderation 
did not suit the disposition or designs of Becket. 
He persuaded the pope to annul the constitutions 
of Clarendon ; he reproached himself with having 
taken the oath to obey them ; suspended himself 
from all his functions, and humbly supplicated 
from the pope pardon for the crime which he had 
committed. Enraged at this hypocritical farce, 
Henry summoned Becket to render an account of 
his behaviour during his chancellorship. Becket 
appealed to the holy father, and fled beyond sea. 

Pope Alexander HI. and the King of France 
received the turbulent ecclesiastic with open arms, 
and a war took place on his account between the 
two monarchs. Becket, proud of such support, 
prohibited the constitutions of Clarendon, and ex- 
communicated the king and his ministers. After 
long negociations, Henry found himself obliged to 
give way at last, and Becket was re-established in 
his dignity. Not satisfied with this triumph, the 
archbishop determined to make his victory be felt 
hf the nobles and prelates who had disputed it with 
him. No sooner was he returned than he published 
the excommunication which Alexander had, at his 
entreaty, passed against them. Henry received 
information of this violence while he was at Bayeux, 
and in an unguarded moment, suffering anger to 
overcome him, he exclaimed, ** Will no one rid me 
of this ungrateful and seditious priest ?** Four of his 
knights instantly departed for England, and re- 
pairing to Canterbury, assassinated Becket in the 
cathedral. In this last frightful scene of his life he 
behaved with unshaken courage and magnanimity. 
This unfortunate event awakened the fears as well 
as excited the grief of Henry. He instantly dis- 
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Cerned the fatal influence it might have upon his 
welfare. He endeavoured to appease the enraged 
pope and the indignant princes of Europe, by the 
most solemn protestations of his innocence of the 
murder, by sacrificing to the holy see every custom 
and right derogatory to the claims of the church, 
jand by going in pilgrimage to the tomb of Becket, 
and there submitting, with naked feet, to the 
penance of flagellation. So great was the infatu- 
ation of the people with respect to the deceased 
prelate, that they attributed a multitude of miracles 
to his relics, and that more than a hundred thou- 
sand persons came to pay a tribute of veneration to 
them, in the space of one year. To divert the 
minds of the nation from this object, and doubtless, 
also, to gratify his own ambition, Henry undertook 
the subjugation of Ireland, in which Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, had, with several brave knights, 
already made considerable progress. Eighteen 
years before this. Pope Adrian IV. had given this 
island to the English monarch ; a boon which he 
had no shadow of right to make. For, far from 
owning any subjection to the holy father in tem- 
poral concerns, the Irish did not at that time ac- 
knowledge even his supremacy, because that nation 
had embraced the faith of Christ long before the 
bishops of Rome pretended to domination over the 
Christian world. The Irish, unenlightened, badly 
armed, divided into a number of tribes, and sub- 
jected to a number of petty princes, quarrelling 
with one another, could offer no efficacious resist- 
ance to the superior discipline, arms, and skill of 
the English. Their apparent submission was 
yielded to the powerful monarch of England, but 
the entire conquest of the country was by no mep 
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effected. In his own family, Henry was eminently 
unfortunate. Though the sunshine of prosperity 
enlivened his exteriud prospect^ a dark and heavy 
cloud hung over his domestic scene. His queen« 
Eleanor pf France, and his sons, Henry, Richard* 
Geofirey, and John, treated him with unmerited in- 
gratitude and disobedience. They rebelled affainst 
their faUier, and joined with his enemies the Kings 
of France and Scotland. After long and severe 
struggles, Henry triumphed over his foes. The 
Scottish monarch was taken prisoner^ and to obtain 
his liberty was obliged to acknowledge hipiself to 
be a vassal qf the English crowp. Of Henry's tur- 
bulent sops, two, Henry apd Geoffrey^ di^. By 
th^ir jdeath, Richard becoming presumptive heir to 
tbe kipgdom» forgetting the paternal forgiveness of 
his former guilt* took arms agaip to wrest from hi^ 
father some part of his dominions, even during his . 
life; and aided by Philip Augustus of France* 
and by several of the English nobles, he finally 
prevailed in the shameful contest. Henry finding 
that John, his least worthy but be^t beloved $on> 
had engaeed in this unnatural attempt, was over- 
whelmed by this unexpected blow, and died* A.p. 
11«9. 

Hennr II. was certainly one of the best and wisest 
of the English sovereigns. During a reign Qf th jrty- 
five years, b^ exhibited the rare union of love of 
peace with vigour ;and skill in war; he consulted 
the wel&rie ^f his subjects; he remedied many 
^uses, and established many useful institujtipns. 

Till Hftnry's time, ea^ch baron adminifitereil jus- 
tice within his own territory, and though an appeal 
from his judgment was legal* yet it could not be 
done without ^reat expense, and great loss of time. 
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and> coDsequently, such appeals were very rare> and 
the barons were little scrupulous with respect to 
their sentences and award. Henry abolished this 
evil, by dividing the kingdom into four districts, 
through which he sent travelling judges, who held 
their sittings, or assises, as the^ were called, in 
each considerable place successively. He endea- 
voured to secure to each of his subjects the quiet 
possession of his property, by the proper execution 
of the law. He could not entirely do away the trial 
by combat, a custom strengthened by long practice, 
but he diminished its influence, by giving the ac- 
cused person a right of demanding to be tried by a 
species of jury, if he preferred that method* 
Above all, he set his successors a glorious example 
of exchanging arbitrary exactions for regular rents. 



QUESTIONS. 

In what state was the kingdom of England during the con- 
test between Matilda and Stephen ? When did Henry Planta- 
genet begin his reign ? What were the first acts of Henry's 
reign? What change did Henry make in military affairs? 
What did Henry endeavour to accomplish with regard to the 
influence of the clergy ? Who was Becket, and what was his 
extraordinary history ? What was the conduct of Eleanor, 
Henry's queen, and his sons, towards him ? What were the 
constitutions of Clarendon? To. what indignity did Henry 
submit, as penance for having unintentionally occasioned the 
murder of Becket ? What island did Henry subdue, and on 
what ground did he claim a right to it ? What was the charac- 
ter of Henry II. ? What useful regulations did he establisli? 
When did he die? 
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CHAP. XVIIL 



Richard L, surnamed Cceur de Lion, from his 
impetuous valour, succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land upon the death of his father. When too late 
he bitterly repented of the insults he had offered to 
his illustrious parent, and of his ungrateful disobe- 
dience and rebellion. He did aU he could to 
show the sincerity of his contrition. He disgraced 
the favourers and abettors of his revolts ; he con- 
tinued in their respective offices the faithful minis- 
ters of Henry ; he renounced for the compensation 
of 20O1OOO/. the homage which the crown of Scotland 
owed to that of England, and embarked for 
the Holy Land, there to combat the enemies of 
the cross; which was esteemed, at that time, a 
service highly acceptable to the Almighty. After 
an interview with Philip of France, who was en- 
gaged in the same enterprise, Richard repaired to 
Marseilles to join his fleet. At Messina, m Sicily, 
the allied armaments of France and England met. 
There met likewise Eleanor, the perverse mother of 
Richard ; Joan his sister, queen of Sicily ; and Be«> 
ringaria of Navarre, his espoused. Eleanor re- 
turned, but the rest of the royal company proceeded 
towards the Holy Land. Frdm Isaac Comnenus. 
the tyrant of Cyprus, at which island they touched, 
they experienced a rude and inhospitable reception. 
Richard and his brave knights new to arms, de- 
feated the cruel but cowardly despot, took him 
prisoner with his beautiful and only daughter, 
loaded him with chains of silver, and carried him 
away from that island, which had been the scene of 
' ■«? oppression and violence. Arrived at the scene of 
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action, Ricliard showed himself the bravest among 
the brave. He defeated Saladin, the truly illustri.. 
Otis Turkish Sultan, who was far more civilized and 
refined than Richard or any of his associates. Philip, 
king of France, now no longer able to endure his 
jealousy and envy of Richard's high military fame, 
deserted the cause, and withdrew his army from the 
contest. Urged by the importunities of his friends 
and companions in arms, Richard concluded an 
honourable peace, by which it was determined that 
the Christians should retain the port of Acre, and 
be allowed free -access to Jerusalem. 
^ Powerful motives urged the return of the Eng- 
lish king to his dominions. Bishop Lonchamp, whom 
he had left in authority as his Chancellor, had been 
forced to fly the realm, on account of his tyrannic 
and arrogant conduct; and Philip of France was 
intriguing with the base, ungratefuIJohn, Richard's 
brother, to raise a rebellion against the absent war- 
rior of the cross. As the ports of France were shut 
against him, Richard landed in Istria, and endea- 
voured to traverse Germany in the disguise of a 
pilgrim. But he was discovered; imprisoned at 
Vienna, by Leopold duke of Austria, whom he had 
offended by his haughty behaviour when they were 
fellow'crusaders in Palestine, and sold by him to 
the Emperor Henry Vi., who confined him, loaded 
with chains, in a dungeon, and accused him of va- 
rious crimes before the general assembly of the em- 
pire, called the Diet. But this procedure, which 
was intended to complete the downfall of an envied 
and hated rival, terminated in raising him from his 
fidlen state. Richard could speak as well as act ; 
his eloquence was equal to his valour; and indig- 
nation called forth all his powers. He justified him- 
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self SO fully, and painted in such lively colours the 
infamy of fettering like a vile criminal a king 
covered with the laurels he had gained by com- 
bating the enemies of their common faith, that the 
princes of the empire, deeply affected by his manly 
and pathetic appeal, so strongly pressed the Em- 
peror to release him, that he was obliged to 
consent to it, at last, notwithstanding the lively 
solicitations of Philip Augustus and Prince John. 
The ransom of Richard cost the nation 300,000/. 
sterling. Upon his return to hia kingdom, the in- 
censed English monarch immediately attacked the 
French king, but gained no important advantage 
over him. Richard the lion-hearted met his death 
in 1199, by an arrow from a cross-bow, as he was 
besieging the castle of one of his vassals, with the 
disgraceful design of wresting from him a treasure 
which he had found upon his own land, but which 
the former claimed as his liege lord. Having no 
children, he appointed his brother John heir to all 
his dominions, in prejudice of Arthur, son of Geof- 
frey his elder brother, whom he had declared to 
be his rightful successor just before his departure 
for the Holy Land. Richard was forty-two years 
old. In person, he was manly ; in deportment, he 
was affable and pleasing. He had considerable taste 
for literature; and, for that time, he was no mean 
poet. Valour, however, was the most striking fea- 
ture of his character; and as a warrior he was 
unrivalled. But his passion for military glory di- 
minished his value as a king, because it induced 
him to lavish the blood and treasures of his people 
in mischievous wars, instead of endeavouring to 
secure the internal peace, and true welfare of his 
h\ A^T^^ Q„g thing, however, he did, highly 
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conducive to public good; namely, the passing 
of a law to reduce all weights and measures to 
an equal standard. This useful regulation his 
unworthy successor revoked ; and such a mea- 
sure has never been completely carried into 
effect. John had shown himself to be a disobe- 
dient son, an ungrateful brother, a treache- 
rous subject, a pusillanimous prince. His vile 
dispositions followed him to the throne, and ren- 
dered him a disgrace to royalty. The severity 
of his government raised against him the greater 

Eart of the barons of his French provinces ; and 
is nephew Arthur, duke of Bretagne, joined his 
forces to theirs : but being taken prisoner in bat- 
tle, he was put to death, by the ord^r, if not by 
the hand, of his cruel and cowardly uncle.' 
Constance, the mother of the young prince, 
excited the king and the peers of France against 
the royal assassin. Having neither coxirage nor 
ability to defend his dominions, John soon lost 
Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and nearly the whole 
of Poictou. Scarcely was this contest termi- 
nated, when another, which brought still more 
disgrace upon John, took place with the pope. 
Innocent IH. The king, refusing to acknow- 
ledge Langton as archbishop of Canterbury, 
agreeably to the appointment of the pontiff, the 
latter instantly put the kingdom under an inter- 
dict. Immediately the churches were shut, the 
bells were silenced ; the altars were stripped of 
their ornaments ; the crucifixes were prostrated 
on the ground, and, together with relics and 
images, were veiled. All religious services, ex- 
cept the administration of baptism to infants, 
K 
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and of the Bacrament to the dying, ceased* The 
use of animal food was forbidden, and all 
public amusements were proscribed. As John 
remained firm against this harsh measure, the 
Pope proceeded to excommunicate him, to re- 
lease his subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
and to transfer his kingdom to Philip Augustus. 
The obstinacy of John at length bent before the 
storm. He submitted himself and his kin^om 
to the Pope, engaging to pay an annual tnbute 
of two thousand pounds to the Holy 'See. At 
length, John carried his tyranny and violation 
of all privileges, and his personal profligacy so 
far, as to rouse the indignation of the £nglish 
barons. By force of arms they vindicated their 
rights, and forced the tyrant to sign the famous 
charter, called Magna Charta. This restrained 
the royal authority within due bounds, and laid 
the foundation of that admirable constitution 
under which we now live free and happy. With 
his usual perfidy, Jc^n violated his solemn en- 

fagement, as soon as the danger was passed, 
le persuaded Pope Innocent III. to annul the 
great charter, and to excommunicate all who 
should dare to assert it. This anathema pro- 
duced but little effect, and Langton himself, the 
archbishop, encouraged the barons, the prelate 
and the people, to despise it. But John having 
promised the lands of the barons to the Braban- 
cons, at that time the chief mercenary troops of 
Europe, they crowded to his standard in vast 
multitudes, and ravaged the country with fire 
and sword, before the dispersed barons could 
assemble to arrest their progress. At last, np 
11 
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longer able to endure the melancholy spectacle 
of Uueir castles burnt, and their lands desolated, 
the nobles of England had recourse to a remedy 
as bad as the disease* They offered the sceptre 
of England to Louis, eldest son of Philip Au- 

fustus. In opposition to the menaces of the 
^opey the younff prince accepted the brilliant 
oSeTy presented himself on the scene of action 
at the iiead of a numerous army, and soon put 
John to flight. The tyrant was now arrived at 
the end of his career. As he was marching 
over the sands of Lincolnshire, a flood swept 
away his treasures, his provisions, even his rega- 
lia, which he was escorting with the remnant of 
his troops to a place of sarety. Having neither 
magnanimity nor consciousness of rectitude to 
support him, his spirit sunk beneath the blow. 
John died, broken-hearted, unlamented, and 
unbeloved, A. D. 1216. 

History presents to view scarcely any other 
monarch so weak, so wicked. Contempt be- 
stowed upon this wretched king the name of 
Lackland. 

QUESTIONS. 

What waa the conduct of Richard I. upon the death of 
his fiither Henry ? What absurd expedition did Richard ^ 
undertake, and what actions did he achieve duriqg the 
course of it ? What accident befel Richard as he was re. 
turning? What occasioned his death j and when did that 
death take place? What was Richard's character? Who 
succeeded Richard Coeur de Lion ? What was the conduct 
of John towards Arthur his nephew f What were the re~ 
suits of his dispute with the Pope 7 What instrument did 
the bajrons oblige John -to sign? To whom did the barons 
K 2 
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offer the sceptre of England ? What occasioned the death 
of John? When did he die ? What was the chamcter of 
John, and what contemptuous title was given him? 



CHAP. XIX. 



When the death of John took place, his son 
Henry was only nine years old, and nothing 
could be more gloomy than the prospect which 
was opened before him. Throughout the king- 
dom anarchy and confusion prevailed. The 
tyranny of the deceased monarch had alienated 
all hearts, and Louis appeared to be going on in 
an uninterrupted course of victory. But fortu- 
nately for the young monarch, he was placed 
under the tutelage of William, Earl of Pembroke, 
a faithful, courageous, and prudent baron. 
This wise minister adopted the most conciliatory 
measures to reconcile the revolted barons ; re- 
published Magna Charta in the name of Henry, 
and added a charter of liberties concerning the 
obnoxious forest laws. His ability soon pro- 
duced a change favourable to the lawful heir of 
the throne ; forced the French prince to yield 
up his pretensions, and quit the scene of action* 
Henry IH., when he arrived at years of maturity, 
proved a weak and vicious man, the slave of un- 
worthy favourites; the oppressor of his people. 
After forty years of suffering, from the exactions 
of the sovereign and his relations, and from the 
rapacity of the court of Rome, the patience of 
the English was, at last, exhausted. They rose 
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Id arms against their oppressorsy and being 
headed by Simon de Montfbrt, Earl of Leicester, 
forced the King to resign his power into the 
hands of twenty-four barons* Various vicissi- 
tudes had attended this struggle, in which the 
royal cause was gallantly sustained by Prince 
Edward, Henry's son ; and both the king and 
prince were, at one and the same time, prisoners 
IB the hands of their enemies. When the barons 
had the supreme power in their own hands, by 
making an oppressive use of it, and by endea- 
vooring to render their authority perpetual, they 
rapidly lost- their influence over the people. 
Leicester grasped at every thing for himself, and 
divisions and rivalships took place among his 
party. The tide of popular &vour turned. 
Prince Edward, escaping from captivity, appeared 
In the field ohce inore» supported h;^ several of 
tlie barons, disgusted by the haughtiness of the 
Earl of Leicester. Another battle was fought ; 
Montfort was slain ; and public tranquillity was 
gradually restored. During his administration 
Leicester exeouted one measure, very conducive 
to the^eedom and prosperity of the nation. 
Ever since the conquest m England by William 
of Normandy, the parliament had been eom^ 
posed only of the king, the harons, and tbe 
bisho{is, and the great body of the people bad 
no voice therein. In order to gain popularity, 
he invited the tn>antie8, cities, and boroughs of 
the kbgdom lo ^end representatives; which 
vas the origin of the iower housey or House of 
Coimnons. 
Taught by adversity, Henry, henceforwards, 
K S 
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ruled with moderation and justice^ and the re<* 
mainder of his life was tranquil. In ]272» he 
died, after a tempestuous reign of fiftjr-five years. 
The long reign of Henry was productive of some 
good, as of a vast quantity of misery to the 
people of England. During that period many 
salutary laws were enacted. The power of 
guardians over their wards, which had grown to 
an excessive height, was limited ; equitable re- 
gulations- were made concerning the collection 
of the royal revenues, for it was ordained that no 
cattle necessary for the cultivation of the land 
should be seized for payment of taxes; the aris- 
tocratic tyranny of the barons was restrained ; 
the study of common law was encouraged ; inns 
of court were formed for the education of law- 
yers ; trials by ordeal of fire or water were 
disused. Henry, notwithstanding his evil pro- 
pensities and foolish political conduct, was a 
liberal encourager of the arts. Under his patron- 
age, architecture arrived at a great degree of 
perfection. The gallant Edward, who had dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by his courage and 
conduct, during the civil wars of the preceding 
reign, and in Palestine, to which scene of ro- 
mantic superstition and bravery he had repaired, 
upon the termination Of those mischievous con- 
tests, was in Sicily when Henry died. Yet 
though two years elapsed before his return to the 
kingdom, a judiciously chosen regency preserved 
peace and order. In 1274, Edward I., and 
Eleanor, his amiable and truly worthy queen, 
were crowned at Westminster. Hisi .virtues and 
talents had rendered him a favourite of the 
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nation. By means of this popularity he curbed 
the insolence of the barons, and by the equable 
administration of justice he maintained tranquil- 
lity among the people. Had not the love of 
war and the thirst of conquest counterbalanced 
his good qualities, and impelled him to arbitrary 
and cruel, acts, Edwrard I. would, probably, have 
been a blessing to his subjects. But he too 
soon began, and too long continued, the career of 
false glory. Scarcely did he find himself firmly 
seated on the throne, when he determined to 
subdue Wales, and to tame the hitherto untame- 
able fierceness of the ' descendants of the an- 
cient Britons. 

Safe under the shelter of their mountains, 
and animated with the love of liberty, these 
aboriginal inhabitants of Britain had preserved 
themselves from the yoke of the Saxons, the 
Danes, and the Normans ; but at last, internal 
discord began the process of their subjugation, 
and the great military abilities of Edward com- 
pleted it. He subdued Wales, after a doubtful 
and severe struggle ; annexed it to the English 
crown ; and determined that the title of Prince 
of Wales should be borne by the eldest sons of 
his successors. It is asserted by most historians 
of England, though denied by some, that Ed- 
ward commanded all the Welsh bards who could 
be found to be put to deaths lest by their en- 
thusiastic songs they should rouse the ancient 
British spirit, and renew the struggle for liberty. 
Ambition is a restless^ insatiable pass*" ~ ** "^ 
years after he had efPected this ' 
ward proceeded to another still n 
Alexander HI., king of Scotland 
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childreiit the crown was claimed by several coiin 
petilorsy amone whom Bruce and Baliol were 
the principal) oeing descended on the female 
side from the royal house. The flames of dyil 
irarwere about to burst forth and rage. To 
prevent thisy the nobles of Scotland chose Ed- 
ward as umpire between the rivals. But' by 
thisy they brought upon thehr country an evil, 
worse than that which they wished to avoid. 
The monarch of England accepted the office ; 
marched at the head of a powerful army; caused 
several fcMtresses to be put into his hands as 
pledges of obedience to his award ; and obliged 
the Scotch barons to acknowledge him as their 
liege lord. He then pronounced sentence in 
favour of Baliol. Baliol soon found the yoke of 
Edward toosalline to be borne; and making a 
league with IraiiipTe Bel» iCing of France, he and 
his coimtrymen endeavourea to throw it off. 
Tliis alliance had the unexpected eflfect of civing 
political existence to the common people of Eng- 
land. The Earl of Leicester had, indeed, in- 
vited them to send representatives to parliament; 
but the invitation of a rebel had been but little 
regarded. Edward, surrounded by a factious 
D<x»ility, and tlireatened with two wars at enoe, 
perceived that he could not hope for external 
suooessy TM)r internal peace, unless the nation at 
large were interested in his favour ; he, ac- 
cordingly, sunnnoned the people to choose their 
deputi^, in order to ^ive their consent lo Ibe 
fanposition of taxes, 48aying, « It is but iust that 
what intferests all, should be approved of by aU." 
Witii the supplies granted ay these represent- 
atives of the people, Edward raised a large army, 
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and quickly subdued the Scotch^ made Baliol 
prisoner, and sent him to finish his days as a 
private Individual in France. In vain did Bruce 
and Wallace, heroic patriots, strive to resist the 
mighty power of Edward. They strove in vain ; 
and had the English sovereign governed the 
Scotch with equity, their union with England 
would probably have taken place at that time. 
• But his governors exercised shameful oppres- 
sion, and harassed the nation with grievous vex- 
ations. Again and again did the Scotch rise 
against their oppressors, and sometimes, by the 
wonderful valour, of William WaHace, their 
efforts were crowned with success. Yet, finally, 
they failed; and Wallace, their noble hero, 
being betrayed into the hands of Edward, instead 
of being treated with that respect which his 
laudable though fruitless efforts merited, he was, 
contrary to all justice, executed as a traitor. 
Robert Bruce, son of the rival candidate with 
Baliol for the crown, then formed the design of 
delivering his country. He was living in London, 
a kind of prisoner at large, when his intentions 
were betrayed to the king, by Comyn, a treach- 
erous friend. Of this the Earl of Gloucester 
is said to have warned Bruce, by sending him a 
purse of gold and a pair of spurs. Though the 
roads were covered with snow, having caused 
his horse's shoes to be reversed, that he might 
not be tracked, he arrived safely in his own 
country, and roused the Scotch once more to 
;irms. At first, his bold attempt promised well, 
and he was crowned king of Scotland at Scone. 
But the scene soon changed. Three En^lilh 
armies invaded his territories at the same time. 
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Bruce was defeated, and obliged to fly ta con- 
cealment in one of the sinallest of the western 
islands. His kinsmen and friends were taken 
prisoners and inhumanly massacred; and Ed- 
ward, whose indignation had now risen to the 
highest pitchy threatening to exterftiinate the 
whole nation, marched early in the spring of 
the year 1307 towards the north, with a most 
formidable force of veteran soldiers and expe- 
rienced commanders. But death arrested him 
in his sanguinary course. On the sands not far 
from Carlisle* he sank under tJie orerpowering 
influence of a rapid disease, llie immediate 
▼lew of death did not quell his savage sentimenta 
of rerenge, for just before he expired* he ex- 
horted his son to complete his schemes of 
vengeance* and commanded that his bones 
should be carried in the front of the army* assert- 
ing that the Scotch would fly at the mere sight 
of nis remains. 

Edward had lived sixty-eight years* and 
reigned thirtv-fouri His stature was majestic* 
and his whde figure commanding. His le^ 
were long, out of proportion to the rest of his 
body; which circumstance gave him the name of 
Longshanks. 

QUESTIONS. 

How old was Henry III. when he ascended the throne, 
and what was the situation of the country at that time ? 
What was the character of Waiiam, Earl of Pembroke ? 
What dispositions did Henry manifest when he came to 
maturity ? Who headed the rebellion of the barons nfgfiiut 
Henry, and what .were his actions and fate ? Whattnea- 
sure did Leicester adopt, for his own interest, but condu- 
cive to public welfare? Who sustained the cause of 
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Henry* and what vicissitudes took place in the contests 
tietween him and the barons? When did Henry die, and 
^ow long had he reigned ? What reguUtions favourable 
to the good of the nation were adopted during the reign 
of Henry III.? Who succeeded him? Where was Ed- 
vravd I. when his father died, and how long did he remain 
abroad after that event ? What particular namfe was given 
to him ? What was the character of Edward I», and how did 
he ))egin his reign? When was he crowned, and who 
was his queen ? What people who had resisted the Sax- 
ons, Danes, and Normans, did Edward subdue? "What 
gave Edward the opportunity of claiming the soverdgnty 
of Scotland? What were the leading events of Edwtud'a 
wars with the Scotch? When and where did Edward 
die? 



CHAP. XX. 

Edward II., who succeeded his father with- 
out opposition, inherited not his great talents. 
He was gentle and amiable, but weak and indo- 
lent ; and suffered himself to be guided entirely 
by favourites, while he had not discernment 
enough to make a good choice of them. At the 
very beginning of his reign, he gave himself up 
entirely to a Gascon named Gaveston, who led 
the young prince into enervating and disgraceful 
excesses. The powerful barons soon renewed 
the tumults and disturbances which former, 
reigns had witnessed. They seized the unwor- 
thy favourite, and beheaded him. Taking advan- 
tage of these disputes between the king and the 
nobles, Bruoe, sallying forth from his retreat, 
raised an army, beat the English in a desperate 
engagement, at which the young king was pre- 
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sent, and gained possession of a large portion of 
Scotland* Too indolent to discharge the im- 
portant duties of his high office, Edward then 
gave the reins of government into the hands of 
a father and son named Spencer; the former 
possessing talents and virtues, the latter a wicked 
and abandoned young man. Provoked by this 
folly of the king, the barons again rose in arms, 
and finally put to death the two favourites. The 
queen Isabella herself, a proud and vicious 
woman, connecting herself with Mortimer, one 
of the nobles, opposed her royal spouse, and 
placed ostensibly at the head of her party 
the young prince Edward. At last the whole 
kingdom declared against the monarch. Endea- 
vouring to escape to Ireland, he was taken 
prisoner by the queen's forces. A parliament 
which assembled at Westminster, upon the 
charges of bad government and cruelty^ deposed 
Edward, and proclaimed his son king. The fallen 
sovereign, without exciting that commiseration 
of the people^ which calamity usually produces, 
was put to death, with circumstances of horrid 
barbarity^ A. D. 1327. The inhuman Isabella 
assumed the sceptre of power in the name of her 
son, and Mortimer governed her. But scarcely 
had Edward III. attained his eighteenth year 
when he freed himself from this double bondage. 
He put to death the unworthy favourite of the . 
queen-motheri and confined her in a fortress. 
His ambitious and warlike genius immediately 
displayed itself. In him re-appeared the talents 
and dispositions of his famous grandfather, which 
bud intermitted in his own son and immediate 
successor. His first step was to reclaim that 
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tovereignty over Scotland, which Edward I. had 
obtained. He attacked Davids the unequal suc- 
cessor of the magnanimous Robert Bruce, under 
f pretext of sustaining the claim of Edward Ba- 
iol; beat the Scotch in several battles, and 
twice forced them to submission. But as soon 
as he was departed, the spirit of freedom drove 
the oppressed people again to arms. Such was 
the state of affairs, when Robert d'Artois, a 
prince of the blood royal'of France, deprived of 
his government by Philip le Bel, took refuge at 
thfe corurt of £dward» and persuaded that ambi- 
tious monarch to claim . the crown of France. 
This brought on that fatal war, which, for forty 
years, inflicted national miseries on both France 
and England. This claim of Edward was vain 
and groundless. Yet such as it was, in order to 
support it, he raised great supplies from parlia- 
ment, he seized the tin of Cornwall, and the. 
goods of foreign traders ; he pawned his regalia, 
and by the money which he thus raised, he col- 
lected a numerous body of Flemings and Ger- 
mans, besides his own English troops. His 
first efforts in this pernicious enterprize were 
vain ; and he would probably have renounced it 
altogether, had he not been encouraged by dis- 
turbances which broke out in Brittany. He 
landed in Normandy, ravaged that provincet 
defeated a French army, and spread terror to 
the walls of Paris. Laden with booty, and 
crowned with the mournful glory of conquerors, 
he marched into Flanders, where bein^ overtaken 
bj Philip at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, he gained the far-famed battle of Crecf* 
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la this fight, the Prince of Wales, aged only 
fifteen, who was styled the Black Prince 
from the colour of his cuirass and plume, distin- 
guished himself amidst the bravest warriors. 
This dreadful struggle occasioned the loss of 
thirty thousand human lives. Edward IIL mar* 
ried Philippa. of Hainault, who appears to have 
been a princess of amiable dispositions and ^eat 
abilities. Calais, after having been heroically 
defended during nine months by a French knight 
named John de Vienne, was obliged to si|rrender 
to Edward by absolute want of provisions. The 
haughty conqueror, eniM^ at this long resist- 
ance, insisted that six of 4Ue brave citizens should 
come to his presence w^tfa halters about their 
necks, and give themselves up to his mercy* In 
his passion ne ordered them to be put to -death, 
resistinff the entreaties of his chief officers, and 
even of the noble Prince of Wales, in their 
favour. But Philippa interceded for them with 
irresistible persuasion, and Edward, yieldins to 
her gentle influence, sent them back to their 
friends, laden with presents. At all times, com- 
passion has been the attribute of the fair sex ; 
but not contented with saving her husband from 
disgraceful acts, thi^. generous Philippa gained 
battles for him likewise. In the very year which 
saw Edward^ and Ids valiant son victorious at 
Creci, David Bruce, having chased Baliol from 
Scotland, invaded Northumberland at the head 
of fiffy thousand men. Philippa, worthy to be 
the wife and mother of warriors, marched to 
meet him with only twelve thousand.; encounter- 
ed the enemy near Dui'ham, defeated them, and 
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look prisoner their king. A battle fought near 
Poictiers, between John, who had succeeded Phi- 
lip le Bd on the throne of France, and the Black 
Prince, raised the military fame of the latter» 
and of the English, to the highest pitch. The 
French army consisted of. fifty thousand men» 
the English force amounted only to eight thou- 
sands But on one side was impetuous, incon- 
siderate valour, on the otiilercalm courage, united 
to skill and experience.- 13ie French were de- 
feated with dreadful carnage, and their monarch 
made captive. Upon this occasion, the generous 
courtesy and modesty of the Prince of Wales 
shone with yet greater, and with far more pleas- 
ing, Itistre than even his military talents^^ He 
went to meet the captive king ; consoled him by 
extolling his personal bravery, and attributing 
his own success to the chance of war. When 
John was seated at table, the young prince waited 
on him, standing ; and afterwards, when the}' en- 
tered London together, the former was mounted on 
a. charger with superb trappings, while the latter 
rode by his side on. a small black horse. Eycn 
King Edward himself received Jt)hnas a brother 
sovereign. This fatal battle reduced France to 
the last ei^tremity. She was obliged to make 
peace on any terms. To the Black Prince vra$ 
assigned Guienne as an independent principality, 
with several other provinces. John's ransom was 
fixed at j€h500,000. A fatal disease, incurred 
by an expedition in which he engaged, and 
which was- unworthy of his great name, the re- 
establishment on the throne of Castile of Peter 
the cruel, brought the Pririce of Wales to an un- 
h 2 
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timely grave> A.D. 1376 ; and in the year follow- 
ing, the kin^ his father, died likewise. Edward 
III. was an illustrious and prosperous warrior ; 
but he wasy also, what is far more valuable, a 
useful sovereign. In the government of. the 
kingdom he manifested great prudence and abn 
lity. He protected his people from the oppres- 
sion of the barons, from ecclesiastical tyranny and 
papal exaction ; he gave authority to the laws, and 
paused the pleadings and statutesi which since 
the time of the Conqueror, had been clothed in 
the French language, to be drawn up in the 
^English tongue. In domestic life, Edward III. 
appears to great advantage. He spent two and 
forty years in conjugal harmony with his admir- 
able queen, Philippa, of Hainault. His numerous 
children were affectionate and dutiful, and du- 
ring his life lived in brotherly union. 

Before his death, Edward had recognized as his 
heir, with great solemnity, Richard, son of the be- 
loved BlacK Prince. He succeeded to the throne, 
and on account of his illustrious father, was regard- 
ed by the English with affectionate attachment. 
Being in the earliest bloom of youth, having a hand- 
some person and graceful address, he awakened 
.the highest expectations and liveliest hopes. The 
courage and presence of mind which he showed 
upon a dangerous and trying occasion, seemed 
to justify those hopes and expectations. A heavy 
capitation tax, to which the poor as well as the 
rich were subjected, and a decree of Parliament 
annulling the purchases which many serfs, or 
peasants upon estates, had made of their libertyt 
raised a storm, the influence of which agitated 
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nearfy tlie whole of his reign.. A priest, named' 
BaII> by his inflammatory discourses, and a col- 
lector of this tax by his brutality, excited the 
people to violent insurrection. The commons of 
Kent, Sussex, Essex, and Hertford, rose m-arms, 
and marched to London ; in their way massacring'^ 
without mercy all the nobles and lawyers they, 
could find. Amounting in number to upwarcfk 
of one hundred thousand, they arrived in the ca- 
pital, and demanded of the king to change their 
servitude into an annual payment of money to 
dicir masters. In Smithfield a conference took: 
place, with the monarch in person. Tyler, the 
reader of the insurgents, in the ardour of urging; 
their claim, made use of some energetic and me- 
nacing gestures with his sword. Walworth, th^. 
mayor of London, enraged at this presumption, 
or^imagining that the king was actually in daiiger». 
struck Tyler to the ground* with one blow or his . 
sword. His enraged followers instantly bent theit 
bows, and a shower of arrows was about to over- 
whelm the young sovereign and his attending^ 
nobles, when Richard rushing forwards alone to 
their front ranks, exclaimed in a conciliating 
tone, ** Will ye slay your king, my friends ? fol- 
low me, and i will be your Chief.'' This unex^ 
pected action impressed the angry multitude* 
and they quietly accompanied him to Islington, 
whither he led them to prevent the violence and 
depredations they might commit in the city. 
The next day he granted them a free pardon, 
with exemption from servitude. Upon this they 
hiid down their arms, and returned to their homes* 
satisfied with the king and with themselves. But 
L 3 
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they too quickly found this to be a deceitful calm. 
The nobles soon crowded to the sovereign, and 
placed him at the head of a disciplined army, 
witli which Richard traversed the supposed re- 
bellious counties, annulled the charters he had 
given, and punished the leaders of the party. 
By this falsification of his promise, the king lost 
tiie attachment of the people ; and at last, by 
his indolence, and weak confidence in mean fa- 
vourites, he irritated the nobles. The loss of the 
French provinces, and defeats sustained in Scot- 
land, raised their discontent to so high a degree, 
that the barons deprived Hichard of the royal 
authority, and placed him under the guardianship 
of fourteen of the principal lords. His uncles, 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, Edmund, 
Duke of York, and Thomas, Duke of Glocester, 
contributed greatly to the agitations of the king- 
dom, and the misfortunes of the kins, by their 
arrogance, oppressions, and mutual quarrels. 
Richard, however, regained his power, and pu- 
oished, with exile or death, the chief of his 
Opposers. The Duke of Glocester lost his life 
in these contests. In the mean time, the kin^, 
utterly inadequate to his exalted station, conti- 
nued his wretched course of absurdity and in- 
justice, till he was hurled from his thrope and 
from life. Henry Bolingbroke, son of John of 
Gaunt, and Duke of Hereford, having accused 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, of treason, the latter 
demanded the trial by combat. His demand was 
granted. The lists were prepared, and the trum- 
pet was giving the signal for the rivals to engage, 
when Richard stopped them, an^l capriciously 
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punished them both. Hereford, he banished for 
ten years, and Norfolk for life. This absurd sen- 
tence was followed by an act of flagrant injustice. 
The Duke of Lancaster dying, the king took pos- 
session of that iAheritance, which legally belonged 
to the banished Hereford. The Duke of Here- 
ford, who wasas much beloved as Richard was, now, 
detested by the people, sailed from Nantes with 
three vessels, arrived safely at Ravenspur, in 
Yorkshire, and soon saw himself joined by sixty 
thousand men, and several of the nobility. The 
unfortunate monarch was deserted by the false 
friends of his prosperity, was taken in Wales; 
committed to the tower of London ; condemned 
by the Parliament to yield the crown to Boling- 
broke, and, notwithstanding the effort^ of some 
of the barons, who lost their lives in his cause, 
was put to death by assassins, A-D. HOO, mthe 
thirty-fourth year of his age* 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the character of Edward II? To wliat favo- 
rites did Edward give himself up, and what were the results 
of his so doing ? What was the conduct of Queen Isabella ? 
What was the fate of Edward II ? When and how did his 
death take place? Upon the death of Edward IL, who as- 
sumed the. supreme authority ? What was the character of 
Edward III? What were the first acts of his reign ? What 
were his actions in France? What was the character of the 
Black Prince ; and why had he that name given liim ? What 
was the character of Queen Fhilippa ? What was the ge^ 
nerous conduct of the Prince of Wales after the battle of 
Poictiers? When did the Black Prince die, and what occa- 
sioned his death? Did Edward III. loqg survive hia be* 
loved son? Who succeeded Edward- III-; and wliat were 
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the hopes and expectations entertained concerning him a^ 
first ? What conduct reflected honour upon his character irr 
the comxnencement of his reign ? What was the conduct of^ 
Richard II-. during the remainder of his reign ? Who were 
the uncles of Rii£ard II., and what wtts their conduct ? 
What was the conduct of Richard II. towards the Dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk ? Upon what pretext did Here, 
ford return from banishment ? What befel Richard after the 
return of his cousin, Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford?- 
When and how did his death take place ?. ^ 



CHAP. XXT. 



RBLKSIONr GOVERNMENT, CUSTOMS, AND MAN- 
NERS OF ENGLAND FROM ITS CONQUEST BY" 
THE NORMANS, A.D. 1066, TO THE l^EATH" 
OF RICHARD II. A.D* 1400. 

Some change took place in the state of reli- 
gion and the church, in conseqaence of the con- 
quest of England by William the Norman. For 
though the monks and other ecclesiastics still 
professed equal obedience to the Holy See, yet 
no longer appeared that piety of the Saxon kloc9 
whrch was ever attentive to enrich the churcn,. 
and to pay respect to her ministers. The No*«^ 
man sovereigns thought only of rendering their 
own power absolute, and of subjecting to it both 
clergy and laity* The three hrst monarchs of 
the Norman race, respected but little tlie papal 
authority when it interfered with their temporal 
grandeur. They made the church lands liable 
to military services; from which they had been 
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exempt under the Anglo-Saxon dynasties; and 
without scruple, seized the treasures and sacred 
vessels of the monasteries. Soon after the Nor- 
man conquest* the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was established in England, by LaniOahc of Can- 
terbury, which, according to some writers, was 
till then almost unknown in the country.' The 
tempestuous reign of Stephen revived the autho* 
rity of the church, as each of the contending 
parties endeavoured to purchase the support of 
the papal power, at the price of any sacrifice what- 
soever. The bishop of Winchester, Stephen's 
brother, was named Legate from the pope; and, 
by means of Legatees, the supreme authority of 
the Roman Pontiffs was, afterwards, completely 
established. John di Crema was tlie first Papal 
Legate to England. Pope Honorius XL sent 
him in 1116. He was received into the king- 
dom with extreme reluctance, after having waited 
a long time in Normandy for permission to come. 
He convened a council, soon after his arrival, 
and began to proceed against the married clergy 
with great rigour. But, by his own incautious 
profligacy, he soon lost his influence, and finally 
quitted the country covered with disgrace. The 
struggle between Henry XL and the pope, sus- 
tained by Becket, on the question of ecclesiastics 
being subject or not to the sentences of civil courts 
of judicature, ended in confirming the power of 
the Holy See, and his imprudent acceptance of 
the sovereignty of Ireland as a gii\ from pope 
Adrian, completed the business. 

The regulation that a clergyman should not 
marry, which, through a long series of years, had 
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been a constant sabject of dispute, was now per* 
fectiy established; The monks of Canterbury 
maintained the most decided opposition to every 
authority but that of the Roman Pontiff. Ih 
1196, an eflRort was madie by Bishop Hubert, under 
the protection of Richard Coeur de Lion, to re- 
Btram their turbulent spirit and to counteract their 
dogma; but' even the illustrious conqueror of Sa- 
ladin proved unequal to this task. JbhVi Lack- 
land began b^ not only braving the Papal power, 
but by exerctsing also infamous oppression and 
cruelties on his clergy, and ended' with giving 
up'his crown into the hands of the pope's hegate, 
and receiving it again from him, with abject sub- 
mission. The Norman conquest produced a rapid 
change in the government of Engliand. By force 
of arms, and by forfeitures, Wilh'am L.soon be- 
came altnost sole proprietor of landed property^' 
This enabled him to introduce the feadal or feudal 
ibrm of government, which exacted the homage 
of military service, threw all power into the 
hands of the sovereign and the nobles, and de- 
prived the people at large of all weight and in- 
fluence. Anglo-Saxon liberty withered away 
beneath the blast of Norman des|>otism. The 
nrostoppressiye exactions and grievous taxes har- 
assed the nation. The Saxon courts of judica- 
ture were suffered to decline and perish in silence. 
The king's courts, at which presided the great 
officers of the crown, the barons, and the grand 
justiciary ; whose ceremonies were awful, whose 
pomp and parade were splendid, took the 
place of the Shire-gembtes and' Hundred-courts. 
The halls of the barons became seats of justice ;. 
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too often of injustice and violence. By degrees, 
however, by the need which successive kings had 
of supplies of money* and by the disputes which 
arose between them and the great barons, tlie 
foundation was laid of parliaments, and free re- 
presentation. The punishments of crimes re* 
mained nearly the same as they had been under 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. Hanging, the loss 
of a limb, fines, and the pillory, were the usual 
punishments. The ceremony of marriage re- 
mained nearly the same. The funerals of the 
Anglo-Normans *were very magnificent. The 
body ofHenry H. was dressed in the royal robes ; 
a golden crown was placed on its head, and em- 
broidered shoes on the feet ; and In this condi- 
tion it was exhibited to the people with the face 
uncovered. Stone coffins and large wooden 
chests were used to contain the bodies of the de-» 
ceased. The manners introduced by the Nor- 
mans wercy in general, much more refined and 
noble than those of the Anglo-Saxons. Cour- 
tesy to females, gracefulness and courage in 
manly exercises, flourished under their dommion. 
Hunting and hawking were favourite occupations. 
Chess and dice formed their domestic amuse- 
ments* Their usual time of dinner was nine in 
the morning ; their supper hour, five in the after- 
noon. They had various made dishes, mixed 
drinks, and several kinds of bread. The dress 
of the Anglo-Normans was not inelegant. Men 
of rank wore a long close gown whijch reached 
down to their heels, and the hem of which was 
often richly embroidered. Over this hung a loose 
robe of equal length, fastened upon the breast 
by a golden buckle or clasp ; and confined 
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the waist by a girdle commonly adorned with gold 
and precious stones. Their breeches and stock- 
ings were made of fine cloth ; their shoes were 
square at the end. Queens and noble ladies were 
covered with loose gowns trailing on the ground, 
and fastened round the middle with a roasnifi- 
cent girdle. From the girdle was suspended a 
purse or pouch. Umbrellas were in use so early 
as the reign of Stephen. 

As the Normans were the most warlike of Eu- 
ropean nations, they introduced great military 
improvements into England. Tlieir castles were 
strongly fortified, and surrounded with ditches. 
Their arms were swords, daggers, battle-axes, and 
especially the formidable long bow ; and Cross- 
boWsy which would send arrows to an amazing 
distance. To these were added various machines^ 
which threw heavy lances, or stones of vast 
weight. The Anglo-Normans seem to have been 
acquainted with a kind of wild fire, somewhat like 
the famous Greek fire, which they scattered 
among the enemy. 

The science of medicine was very low in this 
period, and such as it was, the ecclesiastics alone 
possessed it. 

Agriculture and horticulture were greatly im- 
proved by the foreign monks, who spent a large 
portion of their time in those innocent and ra- 
tional employments, which were approved an4 
patronized by the higher orders of the clergy. 
Though the ecclesiastics of that a^e certainly 

Produced great confusion and pernicious effects 
y their superstition and struggles for power, yet 
they were almost the sole supporters of the or- 
fiamental and useful arts, and of all ^ence. 
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William of Malmsbury 9aya> that so far had the 
cultivation of the vine been carried by them, that, 
within the vale of Gloucester, a s^eet and pala- 
table 'wine, little inferior to that of France, was 
made in abundance. The manufacture of wool- 
len cloth, introduced by the Flemings, appears 
to have flourished greatly in England during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge were in a very 
low ^tate during the abovc'mentioned period, 
having been plundered by Danes and Normans 
successively, and having suffered severely in the 
wars of Matilda and Stephen ; but about the be* 
ginning of the thirteenth century they revived 
«nd flourished. In 1214, Oxford had nearly four 
thousand members ; but in the agitated reign of 
Ihat unworthy monarch John, it was again pillaged. 
Besides the universities, there were in England 
several celebrated seminaries of literature : for 
almost every cathedral, convent, and abber* 
opened a school for instruction. .The monks 
were particularly skilled in writing, and in orna- 
menting writings, which they did beautifully:; and 
in the larse abbess were taught theology, rhe- 
toric, medicme, civil and canon law. In many 
cities and towns, likewise, were academies and 
large schools. The Jews had schools of their 
own in London, York, Lincoln, and elsewhere. 
Their most learned rabbis officiated as teachers : 
and the oriental languages, arithmetic, and me- 
dicine, were parttcmarly iftudied in them. These 
schools were all open to Christians who chose to 
benefit by them. The university of Paris wp^ 
favorite seminary of those among the 
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Normans who chose to give their sons a foreign 
education. Poetry and music seem to have been 
in high estimation among them. Sacrecl music, 
particularly, was cultivated with much attention. 
Hie organ, the harp, a violin with five strings, 
and horns and trumpets for military punposes, 
were their principal musical instruments. Sculp- 
ture, carving, and painting, for religious edifices, 
were practised among the Anglo-Normans» The 
paintings in the cathedral of Canterbury ; the " 
images in the abbey church of St. Albans; and 
certain carvings in wood of the Patriarchs, Pro-*' 
phets, and Apostles, are celebrated by different 
writers. Towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, stone became the material for large build- 
ings, and glass windows were not uncommon 
in private houses, but were regarded as. a luxury. 
In 1 176, a priest, named Coleman, began to build 
a bridge over the Thames at London of stone* 
by order of Henry IL and his council. This un-» 
dertakinj; was accomplished in thirty -three years. 
St. PauFs church in London having been de-» 
stroyed by fire, A.D. 1187, was rdbuilt upon 
arches of stone. Excepting in the courts of Jaw, 
no great change took place in the national lan- 
guage; it remained composed principally of 
l^axon. The following short extract from a 
Saxon chronicle affords a specimen of what the 
language was in 1072, our own characters being 
substituted for the Saxon letters. 

Her, Willelm Cyng laedde scyp-fyrde and 
lande-fyrde to Scot-lande : that is, — Here Wil- 
liam King led ship-force and land-force to Scot* 
land. 

The commerce of England, during this period. 
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Began to extend itself considerably. Many of 
the streets of London were exclusively occupied 
by rich Jew-traders. York, Bristol, Canterbury, 
and Exeter, grew rich and respectable by at- 
tention to trad^ and na? igation. It is aj^atnful 
truth, that, for many years after the Norman 
invasion, slaves continued to form part of the 
exports of England. Bristol was especially noted 
for this abominable treffc : as ks merchants pro* 
cured slaves easily, and in abundance, from tlie 
neighbouring coasts of Irehind. The more 
laudable exports were horsesj wool, leaiher, 
lied, and tin. The knports were wines, gold and 
precious stones, silk and tapestry, drugs and 
spices, furs, dyeing drugs, and small quantitiea 

of cor A. 

The Norman princea made no great alteration 
in the coin of the realm. It is said, indeed, that 
Henry L caused the halfpence and farthings, 
which, before his tioie, were square, to be coined 
rouiuL 

QUESTIONS. 

What dianges tx>ok place in religious and church ailiurs 
in consequence of the Nomum iavasion ?' Who was the first 
papal legate received in England, and when did that take 
place ? What changes in the government of England did 
the Nonniin. sovereigns produce? How did the Anglo- 
Normans celebrate their funerals ? What were the manners 
of Anglo-Normans? What were their amusements; their 
food ; their dress ? Wliat were the arms of the Anglo-Nor- 
mans ? What was the state of the sciences, arts, raanufac*> 
tures, educatbn, architecture ? What was the state of trade 
and commerce at that period? Were any great changes 
introduced In the language and coin of England by the 
Normans ?■ 
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CHAP. XXII. 

It has been seen in what manner Richard II.9 
the son of the beloved and revered Black Princes 
lost his crown and his life, for having unjustly 
despoiled the Duke of Lancaster of his inherit* 
ance. In this exan»pl<e are seen the peraicious 
consequences of extravagance, covetousness, and 
oppressive use of power. Had Bolingbroke con* 
jtented himself with reclaiming his just rights, 
and upon Richard's death yielded up the croim 
to the true heir, Mortimer, Earl of March, son 
pf Lionel, elder brother of his father, John of 
Gaunt, he would have been regarded as the de- 
liverer of the nation, and as a truly generous 
prince. 

But Henry of Lancaster had no such magna- 
nimity. Ambition impelled him on ; and be as- 
sumed the sceptre for himself. But remorse 
and anxiety pursued him: from whose attacks 
he could not be secured by all the sfilendours of 
royalty. He could not claim the right of con- 
quest ; and he did not choose to depend upon 
the free choice of the people for his title to the 
crown. His first parliament, indeed, settled the 
royal dignity on him and his heirs : but so tur- 
bulent and irregular was that assembly, sct 
veral of the barons challenged each other openly, 
and the hall of meeting resounded with sounds 
of insult and derfiance. The storm appeared to 
thicken round Henrv the Fourth on all sides. -^ 
France threatened the new monarch. The Gas- 
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eons, w}io had been greatly attached to their 
cmintryinan, the unfortunate Richard, were much 
dissatisfied with the change, and with the man- 
ner of his death. The Scots were approaching 
the borders ; and the Welsh, animated by a gaK 
lant Briton, Owen Glendower, or Glyndwr, who 
had been an esquire to the late sovereign, were 
in arms to vindicate their liberty. 

To these sources of disquietiide was added the 
vexation of seeing his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards the famous Henry V., a li- 
centious profligate. But though the Earl of 
Northumberland, with his son» Henry Percyt 
who was surnamed Hotspur, on account of his 
daring valour, and Douglas, the bravest of the 
Scotch knights, and the intrepid leader of the 
Welsh, united their powers and their skill against 
him, Henry, aided . by his own sons, and the 
barons who adhered to his cause, was enabled to 
disperse the tempest, and to triumph over his 
formidable enemies. In the midst of these 
scenes of cruelty and dissension, one circum-« 
stance took place which threw a ray of light 
athwart the gioom» and did honour to Henry, to 
the wild Prince of Wales, and to the unshaken 
integrity of an English judge. — The young 
prince had associated with a set of low and law- 
less companions, who, for a frolic, or to supply 
their extravagancy had plundered some tra- 
vellers on the high-road. One of the party 
being taken, was arraigned before Sir Wilh'am 
Gascoigne. The prince appeared in court to in- 
tercede for his dissolute companion ; found the 
judge inflexible; and forgot himself so far as Ut 
m3 
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sUike him while sittiog on ibe bench of ofi<^. 
Full of the dignity of his magisterial fimdiooy 
Gascoigpe instantly ordered him to be con- 
ducted to prison. The prince confessed his 
fault, and quietly submitted to the sentence. 
When the king was informed of this transafsttonf 
he exclaimed, *^ Happy the sovereign who has a 
magistrate that dares to execute the laws upon 
such a crimioal ; and «till more happy the faiiier 
whose son submits to deserved chastisement*" 
In 14 13* a paralytio complaint terminated the 
life of Henry lV.» in hie forty-sivth year, and 
after a reign of between twelve and thirteen 
years. This monarch was strong and active; 
his person was graceful ; his mind firm ; his cou* 
rage calm and undaunted. Though he was 
4cHibtle98 actuated by inordinate ambition, and 
certainly usurped the crown, .yet his provocatioiM 
were greaty and the temptation strong. He bad 
bteen most unjustly exiled from his country, and 
despoiled of his paternal inheritance; and Ricbard, 
evidently inadequate to the task of reigning,' was 
become contemptible and odious to the naiion. 
That very throne, to reach which he hiad waded 
through seas of blood, proved to bun a: seal of 
tl)orns and severe punishment. Perpetual an* 
guish preyed upon his heart ; and when death 
closed his career, superstition had led him to 
project an es^pedition to the Holy l4and to si-* 
fence the upbraiding voice of conscience. He 
left three sons, besides die Prince of Wales, 
Thomas, Duke of Clarenoe, John> of Bedford, 
and Humphrey^ styled the Good Duke of GIqu« 
cealer^ 
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Ko sooner did Henry V. ascend the throne 
than he dispersed the cloud of disgrace which 
had obscured his character, and permitted it to 
shine forth in all ita natural splendour. He dis- 
missed the companions of his riots ; retained the 
wise ministers of his deceased father ; continued 
his employment to Chief Justice Gascoigne ; re* 
stor^ the house of Northumberland to its fa« 
mily honours ; treated with kindness Uie Earl of 
Marches the legal heir to the crown; and did all 
in his power to heal the wounds of civil discord. 
To his friends, he was eenerous anda&ble; to 
his enemies, merciful and forbearing. But super* 
stition rendered him too subservient to tlie lUtnish 
clergy, and led him to persecute the LeUards, 
the disciples of Wickliffe, who had endeavoured 
Co introduce a reformation in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, and who had been supported by John of 
Gaunt. Ambition, and the es^r desire of mili- 
tary glory, hurried him into a pernicious war to 
obtain the crown of France. In that country he 

S'ned brilliant victories, procured its prinoesa 
therine for wife, and secured the reversion of 
the French throne upon the death of the reigning 
monarch, Charles Vl. But, in this contest, he 
8acrt6ced the lives of thousands,* and weak- 
ened his own country, wJiile he desolated 
that of France. Dazzled with the lustre of 
his generosity, his talents, and great actions, 
the people forgot the illegality of Henry's 
title, and wished to see him remain long 
seated upon the throne. But their wish was not 
realised. In the midst of triumphs and smiling 
prospects of worldly prosperity, the irrer*^' ~ 
stroke of the king of terrors arrested liis 
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at Uie early age of thirty-four, A. D. 1422. His 
external appearance and accomplishments are 
said to have been as pleasing as his abilities were 
commanding, and his dispositions amiable. Henry 
left a son only nine months old, who was pro-> 
claimed king of England and France^ and was 
afterwards crowned at Paris. The Lords and 
Commons appointed the Duke of Bedford, a 
brave warrior and wise statesman, Protector, and 
the Duke of Gloucester, Regent of the kingdom^ 
and entrusted the person and education of the 
infant monarch to Beaufort, Bishop of Winches- 
ter. The Duke of Bedford was a prince of ad* 
mirable character, who, by his talents and in« 
lluencey restrained the ambition and turbulence 
of the barons, and preserved order in the state* 
As long as he lived the English maintained their 
superiority in France. But death soon removed 
him from the scene of action, and the suspicions 
and jealousies of the nobles soon broke out iilto 
a flame, which spread through the whole kmgn 
dom. As Henry VI. advanced in years, he ma- 
nifested a mild and gentle disposition, but an 
utter incapacity for steering, the vessel of the 
state through the waves of a stormy sea. By the 
influence or the Earl of Suffolk, an ambitious 
and unprincipled man, Henry married Margaret* 
daughter of Ren^, of Anjou, titular king of Na« 
pies, a woman of great energy of mind» and un^ 
bounded love of power, who, consequently, 
governed him with absolute sway. The enthu- 
siasm excited in the French nation by Joan of 
Arc, who imagined herself to be commissioned 
by the Almighty tp deliver her country from a 
foreign yoke^ of which Charles and . his . oooob 
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nianders skilfully made use — the disputes which 
took place among the English captains ^ and the 
jdefection of the Duke of Burgundy, together 
with the loss of Talbot, the illustrious Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and several other brave warriors* 
gradually transferred the conquests made by 
^enry V* to their lawful possessors. The nation 
murmured ; the barcHis quarrelled with one ano* 
Jther; till at last biassed forth that dreadful flame 
of civil war which raged foi; thirty years— pro- 
duced twelve pitched battles -~ sacrificed up- 
wards of one hundred thousand lives — and 
nearly destroyed tlie ancient nobility of Eng- 
land. 

Richard, Duke of York> was descended, by 
the female line^ from Lionel, the second son of 
Edward IIL, and was, therefore, nearer the 
throne, in regular succession, than Henry VI., 
who derived his descent from the Duke of Lan- 
caster, the third son of that mighty monarch. 
Ricliard was endowed with considerable abilities, 
great valour, and popular qualities. His party 
was sustained by the Earl of Salisbury and the 
Earl of Warwick, the most potent baron and for- 
midable warrior of his age. The Lancastrian 
cause was espoused by the Dukes of Suffolk and 
Somerset, the Earl of Northumberland, Clifford, 
and many other famous nobles. The latter as- 
sumed the red rose as Uieir emblem, while the 
Yorkists adopted the white rose as the sign of 
their faction. Various were the changes of for- 
tune which took place in these unhappy and most 
destructive dissensions. Henry was alternately 
in the hands of both parties, and by each played 
as a mere puppet. His queen, Margaret, ma* 
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nifesled astonishing activity and foriitadc, but 
disgraced by cruel and implacable revenge. 
The Duke of York himself perished in the con- 
flict, with his youthful son the Duke of Rutland; 
but Warwick and the other sons of York sus- 
tained their cause. Edward, the eldest son of 
Richard, was crowned at London, under the title 
of Edward IV. Heoiyt captive .for the thhrd 
time, was lodged ki the Tower of London. Mar- 
garet and his son to^ refuge in France. To all 
appearances, the struggle was now over ; but it 
proved to be not so. Another storm was raised 
by pride and anffer, which produced another 
change. Warwick was sent by Edward to tlie 
French Court, to demand for him in marriage 
Bona of Savoy, the sister-in-law of Louis XI. 
The illustrious envoy succeedted in hi* com- 
mission, and obtained the Princess. But in the 
intervening time, the capricious Edward had 
espoused, and crowned, a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, daughter 6f the Duchess of 
Bedford, and widow of Sir John Grey. This 
imprudent act naturally displeased the French 
monarch, and filled the high-spirited Warwick 
with indignation. This, however, he concealed 
in his own bosom for some years, till he found an 
opportunity of displaying it effectually. George, 
Duke of Clarence, one of Edward*8 brothers, 
being prevented by him fVom marrying a rioii 
heiress, who was given to the queen's brother, 
was impelled, by the rage of disappointment, to 
an open rupture with the king; and with bint 
Warwick united. Their first movements were 
unsuccessful. Tbcy were obliged to fly to 
France: where the desire of v^ngc.ance recon* 
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ciled them to Queen Margaretf Louis furnished 
them with troops, vessels, and money. War- 
wick arrived in safety at Dartmouth ; declared 
liimself the avenger of the house of Lancaster ; 
and soon saw himself at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men. Taken by surprise, and unable to 
resist such a torrent, Edward fled into Holland, 
after having narrowly escaped being taken pri- 
soner. Henry VI. was released from the Tower, 
and, for the fourth lime, re-seated on the throne. 
But the unfortunate sovereign did not reroarn 
long in that dangerous situation. Edward re- 
turned with a small force, furnished for him by 
his ally the Duke of Burgundy. Landing in 
Yorksliire, the adherents to his cause crowded 
te his standard by thousands ; he led them to 
London, and was welt received in that city. At 
length the hostile armies met near Barnet, and a 
ttanguinary battle took place. In the heat of the 
fieht the nckle Duke of Clarence went over to 
lus brother with the body of men which he com- 
manded ; and Warwick, who had been styled the 
King-maker, was slain. In another battle near 
Tewkesbury, the unhappy Margaret vainly en- 
deavoured to support her falling cause. The 
Lancastrians were again defeated ; their ieader, 
the Duke of Somer8et» was slain ; and the queen, 
with her soilt Edward, a high-minded and valiant 
young prince, fell into the power of the victors, 
who cruelly murdered the latter, and kept the 
former in captivity till she was ransomed by the 
king of France. Almost all the friends of the 
Lancastrian family had now perished in battle or 
on the scaffold. Henry VI, did not long survive 
bis ir^reimediable misfortunes. Af^er a miserable 
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reign of fifty-two years, he died in the Tower, 
A.D. 1472;-^ according to most English histo« 
riiuiSi assassinated by Richard duke of Glouces-* 
ter, the valiant, fierce, and pitiless brother of 
Edward IV. 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the state of public affiurs when Henry IV. as« 
oendflA the throne? What domestic anxieties afflicted 
Hemry I V. ? Whatindieation of a generous winA did the 
Prince of Wales give? When did Henry iV. ascend the 
tiirone; at what age; and how long did he reign? What 
was the character of Henry IV. 7 What was the conduct of 
Henry V. upon his accession to the throne ? What was the 
character of Henry V. ? What were the chief events of 
Hetiry*a reign? When, and at what age, did Henry V« 
die ? Who succeeded Henry V. ; at what age was he $ aail 
who were his guardians ? Of what character did Henry 
VI. prove when he became of age? What civil wars har« 
assed the kingdom ? Who were the principal chiefs of ther 
difierent parties? What were the emblems of die rival 
houses of York and Lancaster? What vkisaitttdes bop* 
pened during this dreadfiil contest, and what misetfable 
effects did it produce? What were the actions and fate of 
Richard Duke of York, and of the Earl of Warwick T 
What was the character of Margaret, Henry's queen t 
What was the fate of Edward, Uieson of Benry and Mar- 
garet ? Wfaen^ and how, did' Henry VI. di^ and bow long- 
had he reigned ? 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Edward IV. may be regarded as being est9-^ 
blisheil on the throne of £ngl»id, A.D. H72. A 
profound calm now succeeded the dreadfiif tent* 
pest which had raged so long, and scattered de- 
solation so widely from its wings. Edward wa» 
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remarkable for the beauty of hts fonn» and for 
active valour* But there ends his praise. He 
was vindictive^ crueU and shamefully intempe- 
rate« indul^in^ all bis passions, without scruple* 
or limit* In him it clearly appeared that tlie love 
of ple^ure by no means tends to soften the angry 
and inhumam feelings* Though he had appar^^tly 
pardoned Neville, Archbishop of York, for hav- 
ing deserted hifn, he sent him to perisH in prison- 
in a foreign land. Though his brother Clarencef 
by deserting Warwick in the midst of the fight, 
had probably given victory to Edward, yet mind* 
ful only' of that prince's former defection^ he 
impeached him before the parliament and pro- 
cured his condemnation and death. Scarcely liad 
he satisfied his thirst of revenge, wheabe yielded 
to the temptations of ambition, and formed the 
project of attacking France in conjunction with 
the duke of Burgundy. He actually passed inta 
that country at the bead of a formidable army»*f 
but not being supported by his ally, he accepted 
an aoDuatl tribute, which Louis ofiered for the 
sake of peace* In seven years after, death de- 
li veted the woiid from* this pemidoue moiarch^ 
A.D. i4SS* He w|ia forty three years of ase. 

The deoeasied, monarch left two sons and six 
daugfaters^'Tber^dest son, Edward y.was-imnie^- 
dialely^acknowiedged as king of England, but as 
he was only thirteen years old, Richasd, Dukeof • 
Gloucester^ hisunclei governed under his name 
as Protector. Thk ambitious and crafty man 
graduattygauiedpiissesstonof the supveme power, 
and destroyed his rivals and opponents^ the rela* 
tioos of the queen* He seized the pa'soa of tlie 
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yoong sovereign^and of his brother, Richard, Duke 
of York, and under pretext of securing them from 
sudden violence, placed them in tl^ Tower. After^ 
Wards he caused reports of their ilfegitimacy to 
be spread, asserting that the late king was mar- 
ried to another woman, ^ea he took Elisabeth 
Grey to wife; and that he himself was the only 
lawful heir of the erown. Endeavouring to en« 
gage Hastings, the lord chamberlain, to destroy 
the young princes, and binding him faithful to the 
royal house, he procured his condemnation and 
death. By means of the Duke of Buckingham, 
he then obtained the apparent choice of the peo- 
ple, and their invitation to assume the sceptre. 
In this manner, Richard of Gloucester ascended 
the throne; and soon alVer this event, his inno- 
cent nephews were murdered, A.D. 1485* ft la 
supposed tliat they were stifled by his command* 
and burned beneadi a heap of stones. In the 
reign of Charles IL the rubbish which was ima- 
gined to cover the J'emains of the. unfortunate 
princes, being removed in order to make « new 
entrance to the chapel of the white tower, in the 
great tower of London, two skeletons were found, 
an&werine in size and position, the tradition con-, 
cerning the interment of the royal children. The 
bones were transported to Westminster Abb^, 
and there deposited under a marble raoBument. 
.Wicked associates seldom live long in friendship; 
Richard, and Bucking4iam, the ^me instrument 
of his exaltation, soon quarrelled. There still ex- 
isted a branch of the house of Lancaster, Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, by the paternal line, grand- 
son of Owen Tudor, whom Catherine of France 
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had married after the decease of her noble hus* 
band) Henry V.; and descended by the female 
side from Edward III. He was, at that time» 

' living in Brittany, rather guarded than protected 
by its duke. Him Buckingham invited to wrest 
the sceptre from the hands of the tyrant Richard ; 
while he himself appearing in arms prematurely^ 
was taken and beheaded. In the mean time, 
Richmond obtained a small supply of troops from 
the French king; and, landing m Wales, was there 
joined by Vere, Earl of Oxford, androdny remain*^ 
ing friends of the red rose. Thence he marched 
forwards to Bosworth, in Leicestershire, where 
Richard met him with nfar superior force. An en- 
gagement ensued ; at the very commencement of 
which, Lord Stanley, who had married the mo- 
ther of Riclimond, and who had suffered under 
the oppressive sway of the usurper, deserted from 
him with a. considerable body of troops. The 

' rest of the royal army was speedily routed, and 
Richard, rushing among his enemies with des-' 
perate fury, was slain, aHer havine killed Sir 
Robert Brandon, who bore Richmond's standard. 
Together with him, fell the Duke of Norfolk, and 
four thousand common men, fighting in a cause 
of little importance to their welfare, A.D.14^5* 
Upon the 6eld of battle* the victorious army, with 
loud shouts, saluted Richmond king of England* 
and he ascended the throne without farther op- 
position. The contest between the white and red 
roses was now terminated for ever. The fa- 
milies of York and Lancaster were united by the 
marriage of Richmond, now Henry VIL, with 
£Iizabetli| eldest daughter of Edward IV.; and 
N 2 
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an end was happily put to those dreadful civil 
ware, which hiui sacrificed multitudes of valu* 
able chizensy and almost broken the strength of 
the nation. 



QUESTIONS. 

When was Edward IV. firmly seaUd on the throne, and 
in what state was the nation then ? What was the character 
of Edward? When did he die, and at what age? What 
events took place upon the death of Edward IV. ? What 
•became of Edward V. ? of Richard, his brother? of HasU 
ings? and Buekingham? What rivml disputed the throne 
with Richard III. and what was the result of tlie contest? 
"Who succeeded Richard 111.? Whom did Henry VII. 
marry, and what effect did that marriage produce ? 



CHAP. XXIV. 

RELIGION, GOVERNMENTy CUSTOMS, MANNERS| 
TRADE) 2CC. OF ENGLAND, FROM A.D. 1400 TO 

H85. 

Henry IV. was compelled by the cifcum« 
stances of the times and his own critical situation, 
to secure the support of the clergy, and to per- 
mit the relentless persecution of the LoUardsy 
which was carried on by Arundel, the archbishop 
of Canterbury. In vain did his parliatnent, in 
1409, present striking statements of the immense 
possessions of the Clergy, and of the vast benefit 
which would accrue to the state by appropriate 
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in^some fmrt of their wealth to its pressiuu wants* 
The king dared not venture to take so bold astep^ 
Sir John Oldcastle^ Lord Coblianiy fell a victim 
to ecclesiastical intolerance, and was actually 
burnt alivCf because he would not renounce his 
relieious princip]es» which were deemed here- 
ticflu* Edward the Fourth found himself obliged 
to yield to the clergy the privilege for which they 
had long struggled — freedom from lay judica* 
ture; and this immunity was confirmed by 
Richard III. Little alteration was made during 
this period either in the doctrines or the ceremo-» 
nies of the churchy excepting that gradually the 
cup was withdrawn from the laity at the Holy 
Supper, and the priests were directed to teach 
that the bread, when cM>nsecrated> comprised 
both the flesh and the blood of our Saviour. 

With respect to government, the power of 
each department became more accurately de- 
fined, though no considerable change took place 
in either* The king's authority was by no means 
allowed to be despotic, whatever particular acts 
of despotism might be occasioned by sudden 
passion or dire necessity. The peers attended * 
their duty in parliament at their own expence. 
The representatives of the Commons were paid 
by their constituents ; and, besides their pay, the 
members of the House of Commons nad, for 
themselves and their servants, the privilege of 
freedom from arrests. Parliaments were often 
called and quickly dismissed. No great alter-^ 
ations were introduced into the English courts 
of law ; and the number of judges was not det 
terminate. Eacii judge took a solemn oath that 
N 3 
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be would accept no fee, penskHH gifl^ reward, cnt 
bribe, saving meat and drink. 

Oiviliaation had not yet entirely driven slavery 
from the land :. yet most landholders now began 
to prefer the labour of freemen to that of slaves. 
This circumstance diminished their number ; 
and the long'continued civil wars manumitted 
many, by putting arms in their hands. No im- 
provement in the morals of the people is to be 
remarked in this period. External and internal 
wars taking place in quick succession, hardened 
their hearts against the feelings of humanityy 
and spread vice and dissipation widely around. 
Among the nobles^ tournaments continued to 
be the highest degree of amusement: as thev 
exhibited the appearance of that dreadful work 
of war in which they delighted. Hunting, 
hawking, quoits, football, leaping, running, 
wrestling, and archer]^, were pastimes in great 
repute. At thi& period, cards were likewise 
added to the amusements of the English, Their 
banquets appear to have been sumptuous and 
plentiful to excess. In the house of the baron, 
or the opulent gentleman, the long oaken table 
was loaded with large joints of meat, poultry, 
game, and fisb, while the side-tables flowed with 
wine and ale, which were drunk from goblets of 
wood or pewter. In the centre of the great ta- 
ble was placed the family vase of silver, filled 
with salt, and the seat next above this splendid 
sait*Gellsur was that of the greatest honour. The 
general hour of break&st was seven ; of dinner 
(en; of supper four o'clock; a collation, witli 
warm apiced winei at niae» conduded tlie itti* 
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portant business of eating and drinking for the 
day. The meals of yeomen and tradesmen were 
held at muph later liours. Towards tfre begin- 
ning of the 15th century, the fashionable dresses 
of the Bnglish appear to have reached the zenith 
of absurdity. The jackets were ridiculously 
short ; and the siioes so long and slender that 
their points were fastened up to the knees^ by 
silver chains. The stocking and boots were 
sometimes of one colour for the one leg and of a 
different one for the other. The mantle wors - 
in winter had sleeves so long as to sweep the 
ground. On the borders of these mantles were 
nreqvently embrmdered in gold, verses of hymns 
and psalms. The head-dresses of the females 
were immoderately high. A horn on each side 
su|»ported the tottering fabric ; and from the top • 
of eadi horn Mattered a silken strbamer, some^ 
times loose to the wind, ahd sometimes crosang 
the bosottK» and fastened round the arm. 

With regard to military aiairs, r^alaidy paid 
^Kips were |;radualir employed by those princes 
whose-ambttion invoWed them in frequent wars ;. 
iietter discipline was introdoeed ; the invention 
of gunpowder brought with it the use of cannoi^^ 
and otber firearms: but they were so unwieldy, 
and so awkwardly formed, as to be almost use* 
less. The cut^verin, a kind of light artillery, 
carried by one or by two men, was employed^, 
and seems to have been the parent of the musket» 
The arts of medicine and surgery were, during 
this period, in a very depressed state: for 
alchemy, which impudently otkred unbounded' 
wealth and immortality on^earth to its votaries^^ 
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ocHosed thorn both. In ihe managenieiit of the 
l^nas, pasturage was more practised than tillage, 
owing, probably, to the evident diminution of 
the population of the country by the contests of 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster. Not- 
withstanding the desolations and confusion of 
this period, many magnificent colleges and halls, 
for the purposes of instruction, were erected. at 
Oxford, Cambridge, and in other parts of the- 
kingdom. The extreme scarcity of books con« 
tinned, for the art of printing was now invented » 
and be||[an to lend its aid to literature: yet its 
beneficial influence was not speedilv felt. Wil- 
liam Caxton had the merit of introducing print- 
ing into England. He printed and published 
about fifty books, some of them large volumes, 
and many of them translated from other lan- 
guages by himself. The first book printed ia 
England appears to have been a treatise on the 
game of chess, dated 1474. Poetry and music 
seem to have made little progress during this 
period. Chaucer and Gower left so auccessora ' 
equal to themselves. Painting was still nearly 
confined to the illuminating of retigioua and 
other manuscripts, and to staining glass. Ia 
fipite of the political storms of this time, com- 
merce flourished, and the merchant-vessels of 
England increased. Some idea may be formed of 
this from the fcrflowing circumstance : — Edward > 
IV« made a seizure, at one time, of ^70 tons of 
shipping from a single merchant of Bristol 
named Canning. One of the seized shipa was 
of 900, another of 500, and a third of 400 tuna 
burden. No great change took place in the 
coin of the realm. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What was the state of ecclesiastical affairs from 1400 to 
1485? Were any changes introduced into tiie government 
of Eh^and during this period ? Were any great alterations 
made in the courts of law ? What were the morals of the 
people? What were the amusements? What wxis the 
style of dress ? What was the manner of the banquets of 
the English at this period ? What was the state of military 
affairs at this time? In what condition was literature? 
What arty important to the cause of science was introduced 
into England at this period ? What was the condition of 
trade and commerce in England at tliis time ? Did any 
change take place in the coin of the kingdom ? 



CHAP. XXV. 



HfeNRY Tudor was a wise and prudent mo- 
narchy who knew how to appreciate the value of 
peacey and: fell its necessity for reviving the 
strengdi of the nation. His reig;n of nearly .four 
and twenty years was fortunate and tranquil^ 
rather than brtltiant, and was so much the more 
beoefietal to his subjects. Toward its com* 
aaencement he suppressed two dangerous insur* 
recttons by his activity and vigour ; one raised 
by Sinmaly the son of a baker, who pretended 
tliat 'the unfortunate DiUce of Clarence was his 
father; the other by Perkin Warbecki who a8« 
serted himself to be Richard Duke of York 
escaped from the assassins employed by Ihs in* 
liuman unde ; and who had actually murdered hif 
brother Bdward V. Henry VH. found the royal 
treasury nearly exhausted by the extravagance 
of his predecessors. Habits of strict econom- 
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were, therefore, absolutely necessary. Unfortu- 
ni^tely those habits beciune ioamoderately strong, 
and finally degenerated into ranaclty and avarice. 
By Elizabeth of York, Henry had two sons; the 
elder of whom Arthur, a prince whose talents 
and conduct raised the most pleasing expect- 
ations, died before his father, to the great regret 
of tlie whole nation; e^ecially as Henrv, the 
second son, did not affora such cheering hopes. 
Henry VII, by wise and cautious measures, en* 
dcavoured to destroy the overgrown and perni- 
cious power of the nobles. Till his time, the 
great lords had the use of their possessions for 
their lives only, and had not the liberty of alien- 
ating or selling them ; in consequence of whicb> 
such accumulations took place in some high fa- 
milies, tliat, by degrees, they became proprietors 
of the greater part of the lands of the nfrhole 
kingdom. To remedy this evil, the king granted 
these great land-holders permission to sell* 
They took advantage of tnis permission^ and 
parted with their lands, or portions of them, to 
supply the cravings of dissipation and luxury. 
Private individuals, who had enriched themselves 
by industry, purchased them, and thus the lower 
orders of citizens acquired that influence which 
the barons lost ; and a more even balance was 
established between the two orders. This mo* 
narch patronised commerce and voyages of dis- 
covery, and invited the illustrious navigator 
Columbus to enter into liis service, which was 
prevented onlj^ by an unlucky accident. In his 
reign, Sebastian Cabot, sailing from BristoU 
diseovered that part of America, called New* 
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fdundland. Ho caused to be constructed ait 
enormous]]^ laree vessel, named the Great Harry, 
and by maintaining ships of his own, in fact laid 
the foundation of that navy whicli is the 
grand bulwark of Britain. Before his time, if 
the exigencies of the state required a fleet, the 
monarch had no other means of providing one 
than hiring, or forcibly seizing the vessels of the 
merchants. Henry died of consumption in the 
fifly-third year of his life, A. D. 1509, and was 
buried in a magni6cent chapel» which he had 
built in Westminster Abbey, and which is still 
one of the greatest ornaments of that venerable 
edifice. The favourite maxim of this sovereign 
was, " When Christ came into the world, peace 
was sung, and when he left it peace was be 
queathedy" and had this been the ruling princi* 
pie of preceding and successive sovereigns, much 
less bloodshed and animosity, much less natural 
and moral evil, would have existed in the world. 
Upon the decease of his father, Henry VIU . 
aspended the throne without a rival, flourishing' 
in youthful vigour and personal beauty, tlie ob- 
ject of the best hopes and most pleasing expect-' 
ations of his subjects. Listening to the advice 
of his prudent grandmother, the Countess of 
Richmond and Derby, he selected a wise and 
respectable council ; he completed his marriage 
wfth Catherine, who having been espoused to 
his brother Arthur, upon that prince's lamentetl 
death was retained in England to become his 
wife ; be gave up to the resentment of the nation, 
Dudley. and Empson, the odious ministers of the 
exactions of Henry VH, Adorned with manly 
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and literary accoBiplisliments, the young mo- 
narch attracted the attention of civilized 
Europe, and his friendship w«s courted by 
its greatest potentates. But this bright pro-, 
pect was too soon obscured by threatening, 
clouds. Henry became extravagant, luxurious, 
intemperate, and quickly lavished in useless and 
vain pomp, the immense treasures which the late 
king had amassed. These he might have applied 
to public benefit, and it was surely his duty so 
to do. In his alliancesf and attachments, he wa3 
extremely fickle and capricious. Sometimes he 
was the friend of the gallant romantic Francis I. 
of France, and at other times he united him« 
self with the cautious and crafty Charles V^- Em- 
peror of Germany. Youthful effervescence and 
activity of mind degenerated into violence and 
cruelty, and he finafiy became an odious tyrant I 
Wolsey, a priest of great abilities and learning,, 
but cunning and ambitious, by flattering the 
passions of Henry, and administerin|^ to. his ab- 
surd and extravagant pleasures,, earned almost 
his exclusive favour. He rose rapimy tothehigh- 
est rank and offices; and was graced hy die pope 
with the title of Cardinal. This man, fqr a sea- 
son> ruled insensibly the fiery monai!di,^ and 
consequently the whole realm. The parliaments 
were submissive, the king wa$ absolute,, and 
English liberty appeared to be expiring. At 
thisperixKl, Luther, a German, ecclesiastic, be*' 
gan to attack the corruptions introduced, or at 
least countenanced by the Roman Pontifi^, 
Henvy VIII. having been intended for an eccle- 
siastical life, and destined to the archbishoprick 
17 
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of Canterbury, before his brother's death, had 
been educated in the knowledge and practice of 
polemical theology. Proud' of this attainment, 
iienry entered the lists with Luther, and de- 
fended the power of the popes* and the seven 
Catholic sacraments. Fope Leo X« conferred 
upon the royal disputant, the title of *^ Defender 
of the Faith," little expecting that this defender 
would finally sever England from the Holy See. 
The passions of Henry VIIL were impetuous, 
and he had not acquired the power of command- 
ing them. But from what was a personal evil to 
Henry himself, and doubtless an apparent evil 
to those around, the infinitely, wise and benevo- 
lent disposer of all events educed good. From 
this source arose the freedom of England from 
ecclesiastical tyranny. The king indulging a 
capricious fancy for Anne Bbleyn, a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman, one of the 
queen's attendants, in order to marry her wished 
to obtain a divorce from Catherine. For this 
purpose, he applied to Pope Clement VIL to 
annul his union with his brother's widow, as being 
unlawful, and pretending great scruples of con- 
. science on that account. Catherine of Arragon 
was the aunt of the powerful Charles V. of Ger-* 
many, whose menaces deterred Clement froni' 
complying with the request of Henry. Finding 
that he qoi^ld not accomplish his plan, the im- 
patient spirit of the king burst forth into a flame. 
He disgraced Cardinal Wolsey, who dared not 
support his temporal sovereign against his spirit- 
ual lord; and the fallen favourite died of grief 
^nd mortified pride, Qranmer, a learned ecclen 
o 
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fiiastic, who was soon afler created archbishop 
of Canterbury, devised the fortunate expedient of 
consulting the most celebrated universities of 
Europe upon tlie legality of the marriage with 
his brother's widow. The greater part of those 
learned bodies condemned such an union, and 
declared that the pope himself had not authority 
to sanction it. Whereupon, Henry repudiated 
Catherine, and substituted the object of his 
fickle afiection in her place. Despising a bull 
of excommunication which Clement published 
against him, the king induced his compliant Par- 
liament to declare him head of the English 
church instead of the pope» and to break off ail 
connexion with the Holy See. Henry proceeded 
to expel the monks from their convents and to 
take possession of their wealth ; an act of cruel 
injustice. He persecuted to death both protes- 
tants and papists who denied his supremacy over 
the church, or presumed to profess religious 
opinions different from those which he pretended 
to hold* He created six new bisbopricks, caused 
the bible to be translated into English, and 
adopted partly the Romish and partly the Re- 
formed creecf. Sir Thomas More, a man of 
solid learning, great abilities, and admirable 
character, who had succeeded Wolsey in the 
office of Chancellor, and had executed the 
duties of that important office with undeviat- 
ing integrity, together with Fisher bishop of 
Rochester^ who deservedly enjoyed high re- 
putation, were sacrificed by Henry's indis- 
criminating anger. In comparatively a short 
time; lienry's affections were alienated from 
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Anne Boleyn, and he caused her to be tried, 
condemned, and beheaded, though evidently 
innocent of the charges brought against her. 
Immediately afler her death, Henry married 
Jane Seymour, who became the mother of Ed- 
ward VI. Death removing her, this capricious 
sovereign espoused Anne of Cleves^ a German 
princess ; but her he speedily divorced^ and dis- 
graced Cromwell, an able statesman and zealous 
friend of the reformation, for having advised that 
marriage. The tyrant caused him to be im- 
peached of high treason and beheaded. Cathe- 
rine Howard next succeeded to the dangerous 
dignity of queen, and experienced the fate of 
Anne Boleyn. Catherine Parr, widow of Lord 
Latimer, Henry's sixth wife, fortunately sur- 
vived this sanguinary husband ; though she had 
a narrow escape ; for the king began to suspect 
that she presumed to differ from his religious 
opinions, and her enemies were urging him to 
her destruction. In the mean time, Henry had 
absurdly engaged in successive wars of no long 
duration, nor of great consequence; he gained 
some advantages in France; and while he was in 
that country, James IV. of Scotland, who had 
embraced this opportunity of attacking England, 
was defeated and killed by the Earl of Surrey at 
Flodden field, Henry VHL, rendered still more 
irritable than ever by disease, fortunately for 
his subjects at large, and yet more fortunately 
for those immediately about his person, died 
A. D. 1547. 
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QUESTIONS. 



Whai was the character of Henry VII ? What insiirrec^ 
tion did he suppress at the comtnencement of his reign ? 
What children had Henry VII. and which of them died 
before him? What measure did Henry VII. adopt to les. 
sen the power of the great land-holders ? Did Henry V it- 
promote commerce iemd voyages of discovery ? iKd he pay 
attention to the navy of England ? When, and of what 
disorder^ did Heni^ VII. die? What was his favourite 
maiim ? Upon the decease of Henry VII. who ascended 
the throne, and what expectations did he excite in the 
nation ? Who was the favourite minister of Henry VIII ? 
What did Henry do in favour of the pope, and what dtle 
did he thereby gain ? What induced the separation oF Eng- 
land from the Holy See, and who was the declared head of 
the English churdi ?. What was the conduct of Henry 
VIII> with respect to religious opinions? How many 
wives did Henry VIII. marry^ and what was his genend 
behaviour towards them ? What was the character of Henry 
VI I ^.? What battle was gained over the Scots in this 
reign? When did Henry VIII. die^ 



CHAt. iXVI. 



RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, MANNERS, &C, fBOJd 

1485 TO 1547. 

Before the sixteenth century, the ignorance 
and prodigacy of the English clergy had pre- 
pared the way for a reformation in ecclesiastical 
concerns. The purifying doctrines of the disci- 
ples of WicklifFe, or the t^ollards, had spread 
widely among the bulk of the people; but 
through the whole reign of Henry VII., and 
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great part of that of Henry VII J., the monarch, 
the nobility, and the whole priesthood^ seemed 
to be so vrarmly attached to the papal authority, 
as to afford the appearance of its being more 
firmly rooted in England than in any other Euro- 
pean soil. The unbridled passions of Henry 
VIII, separated England from the Holy See, and 
a servile parlianieat substituted him to the pope 
^s the head of the church of England. Another 
and more worthy cause of the reformation, was, 
that the study of Greek and Roman literature 
began to prevail over the scholastic logic, philo- 
sophy and theology, and the Holy Scriptures to 
assume their proper place. 

Two important improvements in the political 
state of the country were introduced by the pru- 
dence and the peculiar interests of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIIL The immoderate power of the 
nobles was destroyed, and an end was put to 

. that bondage which rendered the labourer and 
his family transferable, like the cattle on his 
farm, according to the owner's caprice. The 
former of these two monarchs, instead of replen- 
ishing the ranks of the nobility, thinned by the 
civil wars of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
had weakened the respectability of those barons 
who survived the storm. The latter still farther 
diminished the number of members of the 
upper house of Parliament ; for, on the dissolu- 

. tion of monastic institutions in England, he 
deprived of their dignity twenty-six abbots and 
two priors, who ranked and voted as peers. 

. Henry VIIL, indeed, endured the existei:ice of 
no otlier authority than bis own, and exercised 
o 3 
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the regkl power in a raost arbitrary and i]fe!|al 
manner. During six years he called no parlia- 
ment) but levied the necessary supplies by dint 
of prerogative and precedent. Aflerwardsy by 
artful managedient of the papal party and that of 
the reformation, atid by bestovine the posses- 
sions which he tyrannically wrested from eccle- 
siastical establishments on men of influence and 
power, Henry VIII. became so completely mas- 
ter of his parliaments^ that he convoked and dis- 
solved them according to his pleasure, and made 
them sanction whatever measures his cafNrice 
dictated. 

The manners of the English iioW became 
more polished* Foreigners visited the country 
and met with a more gentle reception than 
formerly. Many of the noWlity and gentry 
travelled in various parts of Europe, and brongnt 
back with them some knowledge of the languages 
and customs of other nations. Even the extra- 
vagant pageantry and magnificence which Henry 
VIII. and his courtiers maintained contributed 
to general civilization. 

Tournaments, hawking, hunting, the ose of 
the lon^-bow, still continued favourite nationai 
occupations. Public exhibitions of combats be- 
tween beasts, and spectacles of various kinds, 
were greatly in vogue. Gluttony and excess 
in banquetting, still, unfortunately, prevailed. 
The dresses of the rich and fashionable were ex- 
tremely fantastical and even absurd, thourii 
composed of silks, velvets, gold, and other costly 
materials. In military affairs, no great change 
took place $ though fire-arms were introduced, 
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yet the bow still maintained its pre-eminence, 
and the archers were styled the bones of the 
ariAy : they were armed with halberds to defend 
themselves against the shock of cavalry when 
their shafts were expended* Henry VIIL made 
great additions to the English marine, by the 
formation of docks, and the institution of various 
naval offices. The exportation of wool now 
began to decrease^ and with it the extreme at- 
tention to pasturage and the application of lands 
to the feeding of sheep ; tillage, therefore^ and 
the cultivation of wheat revived. Many foreign 
plants, vegetables) and fruit trees were introduced 
into the English gardens. Education, had 
received a severe check by the pernicious dis- 
turbances and tumults of. the times. The prac- 
tice o£ printing) however, gained ground, and 
books were multiplied. The most important pro- 
ductions of the British press at this time, were, 
next to the sacred writings, the Chronicles of 
Endand by Hall and Harding. Music, Sculpture, 
and Painting Vemained in nearly the same state, 
but engraving was introduced. Architecture 
was still successfully practised. The chapel of 
Henry VH., in Westmmster abbey, is a beautiful 
specimen of the perfection at which the Gothic 
order of architecture had arrived. This edifice 
cost about 80,000^ of modern money. The 
Chapel of King's^ College, Cambridge, which 
was finished in the reign of Henry Vin. is an 
extraordinary display of taste and skill. Hamp. 
ton-court remains a monument of the magnifi. 
cence and we^th of Wolsey. Castles now began 
to give way to convenient mansions. The Eng- 
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lish language was gradually assuming that more 
refined appearance which it now bears* Henry 
VII. paid considerable attention to English com- 
merce, and the manufacture of cloth was in a 
flourishing condition. The coins of Henry VII. 
were far superior to those of his predecessors in 
workmanship and true standard value.. 

In 1485, a disease, before unknown, and 
^led the sweating sickness^ appeared in Eng- 
land, and carried o£P great multitudes of people. 
In one week it deprived London of eight magis- 
tratesy and a great number of its inhabitants. In 
the years 1506, 1517, 1528, and lastly in 1551, 
it revisited the country. In the latter period it 
raged for five months, when it totally disappeared, 
and has never since returned : its violence and 
Its continuance varied in its different visits. But 
the most extraordinary circumstance attending 
this dreadful malady was, that it appeared to at- 
tack none but the English ; not even the Scots 
who happened to be in England during its pre- 
valence ; while it seemed to follow the former 
with inveterate fury even in foreign countries. 
In 1527; Robert Thome, a merchant of Bristol, 
plaimed an expedition of discovery, aqd sailed, 
with two of the king's ships, in search o£ a north- 
west passage. He lost one ship, but returned in 
safety with the other. la 15S1, Gipsies were so 
numerous and mischievous in England, that an 
act of parliament was passed banishing them 
from the realm. In 154*2, a statute was made 
forbidding the translation of the Bible by Tindal 
to foe read by women, artificers^ or any under 
the degree of yeomen ; while it. permitted the 
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'sacred volume to be read by noble gentleworoen, 
alone, but not in company. The chancellor, the 
captain of the wars, the king's justices, and re*- 
corders of towns, were allowed not only to read 
but to expound. 

Questions. 

What ocdBsidned ibe separation of Ehgland from the 
Holy See ? What importi^t political improvements were 
brought about by the prudence and interests of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. ? What changes took place in the 
JSnfflish manners, dresses, military afiairs, and marine 
dunng the space between ] 485 and 1547 ? What was the 
state of commerce in that period? Of education and lite- 
rature? Of architecture and the fine arts? Of the Eng- 
lish language ? What was the state of the coin of Henry 
VII.? What extraordinary distemper appeared in Elngland 
in 1485 and never returned after 1551 ? What voyage of 
discovery was made in 1527? What acts of parliament 
were passed in 1 531 and 1542? 



CHAP. XXVIL 

Edwabd VI. the son of Henry VHI. by his 
third wife, Jane Seymour, upon the decease of his 
father succeeded to the throne. As the young 
prince was only nine years old, he was placed 
under the guardianship of his maternal uncle, 
Seymour duke of Somerset. This nobleman 
being a protestant, inspired into the youthful 
monarch his own principles, and invited into 
England, for the spread of those principles, three 
distinguished reformers. Martyr, Bucer, and 
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Fagius. Their efforts, sustained by those of 
Cranmer and the royal authority, quickly tri* 
umphed over popery, which the parliament 
solemnly abolished in 1549. The chief support- 
ers of the Roman Catholic faith, were Gardiner 
bishop of Winchester, Bonner of London, and 
Tonstal of Durham. Somerset was quickly de- 
prived of his exalted office, which he filled with 
considerable ability and virtue, by the intrigues 
of Dudley earl of Warwick. The Protector, 
though the king's uncle, was tried for high trea- 
son, condemned to death, and beheaded in 1552. 
So great was the popularity he had obtained, 
that at his execution, the people stained their 
handkerchiefs with his blood, which they pre- 
served as a precious remembrance of their favou- 
rite minister. His rival was made Duke of 
Northumberland, and soon engrossed lall the 
power of the state. This ambitious and unprin- 
cipled man induced Edward to settle the succes- 
sion upon the Lady Jane Grey, who was married 
to his fourth son Lord Guilford Dudley ; thereby 
setting asside Mary and Elizabeth, his sisters, 
and Mary, Princess of Scotland, his cousin. 

But just when Edward's opening virtues were 
displaying a cheering prospect to the eyes of the ^ 
nation, his death blasted all their hopes. This 
truly amiable sovereign died in 1553. Immedi^ 
ately upon his decease, Northumberland xaused 
Lady Jane Grey, quite contrary to her wishes, 
to be proclaimed queen of England. But the 
Princess Mary advanced her juster claim ; a 
claim which was almost universally admitted. 
The Duke of Northumberland soon saw himself 
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f forsaken. He was arrested together with Lady 

Jane Grey, her husband, her father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, and most of their friends and relatives. 
Jane Grey was committed to the tower, and con- 
demned ; but pardon was offered her upon the 
condition of abjuring the protestant faith; 
she reused to purchase life at so high a price, 
and was beheaded with her husband; thus 
suffering for the ambition of their parents. Lady 
Jane Grey was a learned, highly accomplished, 
and most amiable young woman. Ambition had 
no charms for her ; and with sincere reluctance 
did she permit the royal diadem to be placed on 
her head, overpowered by the commands and 
entreaties of her parents and husband. Having 
been invested with the regal dignity for the short 
space of ten days only, she gladly returned to 
private life and her favourite studies. With 
calm fortitude she met thafdeath which had long 
been threatening her ; and in her behaviour at 
her execution, which was accompanied by cir- 
cumstances peculiarly tnringy-the death of her 
beloved husband, and of her relatives, was seen 
the blessed influence of true religion. Northum- 
berland had, in the mean time, been condemned 
and executed for high treason. While he stood 
upon the scaffold waiting the fatal stroke, some 
of the surrounding spectators held up to his view 
the handkerchiefs which they had dipped in the 
blood of the Duke of Somerset ; thus reproaching 
him with his cruel enmity towards that illustrious 
statesman. Mary, triumphant, made popery, 
to which she was bigotedly attached, triumph 
with her ; but for that purpose, she used violence 
and not persuasion or argument. 
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Her relation. Cardinal Pole, came in quality 
of legate from the pope to absolve England from 
the sentence of excommunication which had 
been pronounced against her. Gardiner and 
Bonner lighted up the fires of persecution, and 
Mary manifested the savage and tyrannic dispo« 
sition of her father. Two hundred and seventy 
persons perished in this manner, of whom fifty- 
five were women and children. Some were sa* 
crificed to her political jealousy, but the greater 
part to her sanguinary superstition. Cranmer, 
who had escaped Henry's capricious fury; 
Hooper bishop of Gloucester, Ridley of London, 
Ferrar of St. David's, Latimer of Worcester, 
venerable for age and character, met a most 
painful death with fortitude and even cheerful- 
ness, rather than make shipwreck of faith and a 
good conscience. In putting 'Cranmer to death, 
Mary showed not only the savage spirit of per- 
secution, but shameful ingratitude also : for her 
father, the impetuous Henry, foreseeing the 
change which his bigoted daughter would make 
if ever she should come to the throne, actually 
meditated her destruction, and was deterred from 
executing his design by the entreaties of the 
good archbishop. So great was. the fanaticism 
of this weak queen, that she was very near sacri- 
ficing to its impulse her sister Elizabeili, the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, who,iike her mother, 
was a protestant. Nor is it less remarkable that 
Philip king of Spain, who was married to Mary, 
and who was the most determined enemy of the 
reformation, prevented her from so doing for po- 
litical reasons. Greatly to the honour of Cardinal 
Pole, it is recorded of him, that, though a zea- 
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ious Catholic, and legate from the pope, and 
deeply interested in the support of that cause, 
yet he scorned to employ, for that purpose, un- 
just iQnd inhuman persecution. Such evil means 
can never accomplish any end> hovrever good in 
itself that end may be. Mary saiv~ that blood- 
shed, and privation of property, were insufficient 
to the complete re-establishment of what, in her 
view of things, was sacred truth. This disap- 
pointment of her most earnest desire, together 
with that of her having no children, added to the 
open neglect of her by her husband, and the 
loss of Calais, the solitary remains of those con- 
quests in France which had cost England so much 
treasure and so many precious lives, so irritated 
that violent temper which she inherited from her 
imperious father, as to induce upon her a violent 
fever, which summoned her to the tribunal of the 
King of kings, to render her last account, A. D. 
1558. Her reign of persecution, tyranny, rfhd 
disgrace, providentially for the nation, lasted 
only five years and a few months. 



QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded Henry VIII., at what age was he, and 
who was protector ? What were the religious principles of 
the Duke of Somerset, and what learned men did he invite 
into England to support those principles? Who were the 
chief supporters of the Roman Catholic faith ? What was 
the fate of Somerset, and what was his character? What 
was the character of Dudley earl of Warwick, and what 
change did he induce Edward VI. to make in the order of 
the succWsion to the throne ? What was the character of 
Edward VI., and when did his death take place? W^*** 
P 
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extraordinary eyents happened upon the decease of Edward ? 
What was the character of Lady Jane Grey ? Wliat mea- 
sures did Mary pursue upon her accession to the throne ? 
What excellent characters were sacrificed to the bigotry of 
Mary and her ministers ? What was the character of Cardi- 
nal Pole? Whom did Mary marry? What was the cha- 
racter of Mary, and what circumstances, apparently 
occasioned her death ? When did the death of Mary take 
place ; how long was her reign, and what was its general 
character? 



CHAR XXVIII. 

To the sanguinary queen Mary, succeeded 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIH. by the 
unfortunate Ann Boleyn. This Princess bad 
already manifested great ability, resolution, and 
prudence, in eluding the snares kid for her by 
Mary, and a noble, generous disposition ; so that 
her accession to the throne was hailed as the 
dawn of a glorious reign ; an expectation 
which was not disappointed. At the very begin- 
ning of that reign, an apparently trifling eircura*- 
stance manifested the detestation of Elizabeth 
for all sanguinary persecution. When Bonner, 
who had been so cruel a persecutor, advanced to 
pay his compliments to her, she turned from 
him with evident disgust. She chose two admi- 
rable statesmen for her principal ministers, Cecil 
and Walsingham, guided by whose wise counsels, 
she proceeded with cautious but firm steps, to 
remedy the evils of the preceding reign. With 
gradual, but steady progress, she advanced in her 
judicious course, till she fixed the protestant 
faith upon a firm foundation. 
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The high reputation of Elizabeth, and the 
desire of sharing her honour and power, as 
Queen of England, induced several princes and 
nobles to endeavour to obtain her in marriage. 
Philip of Spain, Charles, Archduke of Austria, 
Edric, King of Sweden, the Dukeof Anjou,and 
the Duke of Holstein, were suitors for her fa- 
vour. She received their attentions with civility ; 
at times, gave tliem reason to hope ; but finally 
dismissed them, declaring her intention of lead- 
ing a single life; an intention which she ever 
faithfully kept. Two of her own subjects, how- 
ever, were supposed to have really enjoyed a 
place in her affections. The first of these was 
the Earl of Leicester, a noble of her court, pos- 
sessing great beauty and gracefulness, but of a 
vain, arrogant disposition, and gifled with no 
great talents either for war or politics. The 
other was the Earl of Essex, famous for roman- 
tic valour, splendid qualities, and rash impetu- 
osity, which brought htm to a fatal end. Irritated 
by supposed neglect on the part of the queen, 
and insults on the part of her ministers, Essex . 
led an important post in Ireland entrusted to his 
care, returned without permission, raised an 
insurrection in London, was taken prisoner, con- 
demned, and beheaded. This melancholy event 
overspread the mind of the queen with a gloom, 
which was never completely dispelled. The only 
deep stain in the character of Elizabeth, was, 
her conduct towards the beautiful, imprudent, 
and unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots ; who 
was her near relative, and who ought to have 
been her friend. Mary being dethroned by her 
p 2 
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subjects) and charged with being privy to the 
murder of her husband, Darnley* took refuge iii 
the dominions of her cousin. Elizabeth refused 
to admit her to her presence until she should 
have cleared herself from that imputation ; kept 
her many years in prison, and finally permitted, 
if not commanded her to be beheaded. A dread- 
ful storm now threatened England, to weather 
which, required all the skill and fortitude of the 
pilots of the state vessel. Elizabeth had always 
reason to dread the formidable enmity of Philip, 
the gloomy, superstitious tyrant of Spain. She 
had given assistance to the French protestants* 
and to the Dutch, when- they endeavoured to 
break his gallfng yoke of bondage ; while, on the 
other hand, he had fevoured all the conspiracies 
which religious zeal and fanaticism had formed 
against her. Finding that all secret attempts on 
her life failed, through the vigilance of her 
faithful ministers, Philip determined to make a 
grand effort for the overthrow of her government; 
and, by one blow, to avenge the church, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

He began by obtaining a bull from Pope Sex- 
tus v., declaring the Queen of England unwor^ 
thy of the crown; and offering her dominions to 
the first power who should take possession of tbem« 
He then caused to be equipped a fleet of such 
number and magnitude of ships, as had never 
before sailed on the bosom of the ocean. On 
board one hundred and thirty large vessels were 
embarked thirty thousand men, and they were to 
convoy transport ships, containing thirty thou- 
sand veteran troops, under the command of the 
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most celebrated general of that time, Alexander 
Farnese> Duke of Parma. This armament received 
the blessing of the pope, a consecrated banner, 
and the title of the Invincible Armada. Eliza- 
beth foresavr the tempest, and her daring spirit 
conceived the hope of dispersing it by undaunted 
opposition. To oppose this mighty force, she 
had but tweqty-eight small vessels ; but she had 
what was more valuable for defence, the affec- 
tions of her subjects, able ministers, skilful and 
brave commanders. The maritime .cities were 
called upon to furnish contingents of ships, and 
they obeyed the summons with emulation of one 
another. London, whose contingent was fixed at 
fifteen vessels, equipped double that number. The 
Nobility, of whom no such thing ^was expected, 
armed forty-three. All, to whom the govern- 
ment applied for loans of money, freely afforded 
those loans without interest. Even the Roman 
catholics, pleased that Blizabeth took no injurious 
precautions against them, and manifested no 
suspicions of their fidelity, signalized themselves 
in the common cause. By such' patriotic united 
exertions, the queen soon had a fleet of one hun- 
dred and forty sail, and an army of eighty thou- 
sand men. The land forces were stationed in 
separate bodies, at convenient and advantageous 
posts. Clad in light armour made for the pur- 
pose, Elizabeth" appeared on horseback, at the 
head of one of'^the divisions, and animated the 
enthusiasm of the soldier to the highest degree, 
by declaring, that she would dare all dangers in 
unioti with her loyal subjects, and though she 
P 3 
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had but a woman's arm, she had the heart of 
a King of England. 

The Spanish Armada sailed from Lisbon to* 
wards the end of May, 1558. The command of 
it was destined for the Marquis de Santa Croce ; 
but he dying, was replaced by the Duke de Me- 
dina-Sidonia, than whom Philip could not have 
well found an admiral of nobler rank, or of less 
capacity. The English fleet, on the contrary, 
was commanded by the most celebrated naviga- 
tors of that period ; Lord Howard of Effingham, 
whose reputation as a seaman was unrivalled ; 
D^ake, who first made a voyage round out 
globe; Raleigh, who had discovered the fine 
province of North America, named Virginia, 
after the virgin queen ; Hawkins and Frobisher, 
scarcely inferior to their companions. By a 
succession of partial, well directed attacks, 
Effingham took or sunk fourteen of the Spanish 
vessels, and disabled many others. Farnesere- . 
fused to embark his veterans as long as the 
English fleet should be mistress of the seas* 
Medina, astonished and confounded, embraced 
the resolution of returning to Spain by the north 
of Great Britain, but as he was doubling the 
Orkneys, a furious storm overtook him, and 
completed the work of destruction, which En- 
glish skill and valour had begun. With difficulty 
.he regained his own country, with onlf fifty vessels 
and six thousand men. Thus, by the manifest 
interposition of the supreme Ruler of nations^ 
were defeated the designs which tyranny and 
superstition had formed against civil and religious 
U 
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liberty. The disaster of the Spanish Armada 
did not put an end to the war. Private indivi- 
duals and companies of the English nation fitted 
out shipsy and made expeditions against the 
Spaniards, which greatly injured their commerce, 
and almost ruined their marine. A royal fleet> 
commanded by Effingham and Essex, forced the 
entrance of the port of Cadiz, captured or de- 
stroyed all the ships which were in it, took the 
city by storm, and carried off an immense booty* 
By their own computation the loss of the Span- 
iards amounted to 9,916,000/. 

Though the Engh'sh had been now in posses* 
sion of Ireland for nearly four centuries, they 
had governed it so ill, that, instead of civilizing 
the inhabitants, they had rendered their yoke 
abhorred by them. This natural hatred being 
cherished by the emissaries both of Spain and of 
Rome, burst forth into flame, and induced the 
Irish to an effort for the recovery of their coun- 
try; and, had union and prudence conducted 
their enterprise, it probably might have suc- 
ceeded. The Earl of^Essex failed in his attempt 
to subdue the insurgents, and that failure termi- 
nated in his disgrace and death. The commis- 
sion was then entrusted by the queen to Lord 
Mountj«y, who, by his valour, skill, and excessive 
severities, accomplished the reduction of Ireland, 
though the Spaniards lent the Irish their aid* 
Wprn out by remorse for the death of Mary, 
and sorrow for that of Essex^ Elizabeth succes- 
sively lost her appetite, her sleep, and her 
speech, and died in 1603 ; after a life of seventy, 
and a reign of forty-five years. 
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With Queen Elizabeth ended the royal race of 
the Tudors. This princess appears to have been 
endowed with all the talents of her immediate pre^ 
decessors, and with them to have inherited some 
portion of their defects. She, certainly, in a great 
degree, infringed the privileges of the people, 
and assumed arbitrary power, yet- she exer- 
cised that power for the good of the nation. This 
was clearly discernible, and, therefore, that 
assumption was endured, which might, otherwise, 
have raised disturbances and tumults in the 
country. She possessed great fortitude, and 
uncommon discernment of characters ; which 
was abundantly manifested in her choice of min- 
isters and commanders. 



QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded Queen Mary, and what reception did 
she meet with iVom the nation? What ministers did she em- 
ploy, and what was their character ? What was her conduct 
with respect to religious concerns ? What princes and nobles 
courted the hand of Elizabeth ? ^^^bo were supposed to have 
been her favourites ? What was the fate of the £arl of Essex ? 
What stain disgraced the character of Queen Elizabeth ? 
What formidable enemy attacked England at this time? 
What preparation did Philip make for the invasion oi £ng- 
land? How did Elizabeth prepare for defense? Wbat 
proofs did the nation give of attachment to the Queen, »nd 
love of country ? Who were the Spanish, and who the Eng- 
lish commanders? What became of the Spanish Armada? 
Who suppressed the insurrection in Ireland? When* did 
Elizabeth die ; at what age ; and after how long a reign ? 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



Upon the decease of the illustrious Elizabeth, 
the cromi devolved upon James VI. of Scotland, 
son of the unfortunate Mary. No son ever as- 
cended the throne of a father with greater ease,* 
than did the Scottish monarch that of Elizabeth, 
He immediately assumed the title of King of 
Great Britain. This prince had more learning 
than good sense; he loved disputations, and 
dread^ war ; he understood scholastic theology 
well, but political science ill ; he was more fit to 
be the president of a college, than the sovereign 
of a great nation. He had, however, the pru- 
dence to retain Cecil, and most of the other able 
ministers of the late sovereign. But the justly- 
famed Raleigh was condemned upon an unsub- 
stantiated charge ; and after a confinement of 
thirteen years, upon the failure of his plan for 
the discovery and conquest of certain imaginary 
gold mines in Guiana, a province of South Ame^ 
rica, he was shamefully sacrificed to the enmity 
of Spain, and met death with the fortitude of a 
hero, and the tranquillity of a Christian. Peace- 
fulness of disposition was the most valuable qua- 
lity of James's character. This induced him to 
make peace with Spaii^ ; to project the union 
of England and Scotland ; and, by gentle mea- 
sures, to pacify Ireland. 

Though James professed himself a protestant, 
yet, as his parents had been catholics, the En- 
glish of that faith expected great support from 
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him. In fact, he was much inclined towards 
them ; but his power was dearer to him than all 
other considerations ; and the authority which 
the popes arrogated to themselves, even over 
monarchs, was not at all to his taste ; he, there- 
fore, maintained the laws passed against papists 
in the preceding reign. 

The puritans, who detested episcopacy and 
the rites of the English church, upon whose prin- 
ciples the reformation in Scotland had been 
established, hoped, likewise, for hi3 favour, be- 
cause, when seated on the Scottish throne, 
James had appeared to approve their system. 
But they deceived themselves, as well as the ca- 
tholics. James loved gaiety ahd feasting^ to 
which the austerity of the puritans was diamet- 
rically opposite. The latter murmured; the 
former went farther, and permitted their discon- 
tent to rent itself in open acts. Some desperate 
enthusiasts among the catholics, blinded by ex- 
cessive bigotry, formed a horrible plan to involve 
in one common destruction, the monarch, Ihe 
nobility and the commons, by blowing up with 
an explosion of gunpowder, the hall of parlia- 
ment, in which the three estates of the realm 
assembled. They intended to assassinate the 
king's second son ; the elder perishing, as they 
had planned with the father; and they hoped to 
re-establish the Romish faith, afler having placed 
the crown on the head of Elizabeth, the infant 
daughter of the monarch. Providentially this 
dreadful plot was discovered, ten days only 
before it was to have been executed. 
' The king's eldest son, Henry, was a young 
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prince of generous mind and indefatigable indus- 
try ; fond of martial exercises, and not addicted 
to any vice. To him the people looked with 
pleasing anticipation. But death removed this 
object of their attention and hope, in 1612. 
The favourite of a truly great monarch is his 
people. James, on the contrary, gave all his 
confidence to two successive unworthy favourites; 
Carr, remarkable only for beauty of person, and 
most degrading propensities ; and Villiers, ano- 
ther profligate man. The former, he created 
Earl of Somerset, and the latter Duke of Buck* 
ingham. On these minions the king doated with 
such absurd folly ,.a8 by his weak, capricious con- 
duct, to incur the contempt of his subjects. 
This was increased by his wanting energy to give 
any effectual aid to his son-in-law, Frederic 
Count Palatine, who was a protestant and op- 
pressed by the house of Austria, and the catho- 
lics of Southern Germany. 

JUimes I. died in 1625, after having filled the 
throne of England twenty-two years, and Charles 
1. his eldest surviTine son succeeded him. This 
was a prince* naturally* neither deficient in abili- 
ties, nor addicted to vice. Wise instructors 
might have rendered him a respectable monarch, 
and a blessing to his subjects ; but his father had 
instilled into his mind high ideas of arbi- 
trary power, and the divine right of kings ; and 
those prejudices produced a dreadful mass of 
evil to himself and to his people. The first year 
of his reign Wris marked by three acts of glaring 
imprvidence. Following the unhappy example 
of his father, he gave himself up entirely to the 
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guidance of the impetuous and wicked Duke of 
Buckingliam ; he married Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, a Roman catholic ; and 
out of complaisance to his brother-in-law, he sent 
a squadron against Rochelle, which Louis, who 
had succeeded Henry, was besieging, and which 
was the last bulwark of the protestants in that 
country. What happened upon that occasion 
might have taught him what were the feelings 
of his subjects had he exercised any conside- 
ration. Scarcely was the object of the expedi- 
tion declared, when officers, soldiers, and sailors, 
swore that they would never serve against their 
protestant brethren ; they quitted the service to 
to a man, and returned to England. The parlia- 
ment, equally as dissatisfied as the fleet, granted 
subsidies very sparingly ; the king dissolved it, 
and forced his subjects to lend him money. He 
reigned twelve years, without calling a parlia- 
ment ; and during that time, in numerous instan- 
ces, violated the public lights, and committed 
various acts of individual oppression. In this 
wild career he was urged on by the mischievous 
advice of Buckingham. The Scots began openly to 
resist the invasion of their religious privileges, and 
the king, finding his resources exhausted, was 
at last necessitated to call a parliament. This par- 
liament proved as faithful to its duty, and as un- 
complying with the monarch's unreasonable will, 
as the last ; and was also speedily dissolved. His 
unworthy favourite now impelled Charles into a 
war with France, to gratify his personal aversion 
to Cardinal Richlieu. While occupied in pre- 
parations for this impolitic expedition, Bucking- 
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ham was assassinated by an enthusiast named 
Feltony who imagined that he was doing God and 
the public service in murdering so pernicious a 
minister and adviser. But Charles wanted not 
pernicious advisers to prompt him to unji^st and 
foolish conduct. Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, succes- 
sively swayed the king's counsels and measures, 
and, by violence and imprudence, swelled the 
rising storm. Laud alarmed the scru[)les, and 
irritated the enthusiasm of the English and. 
Scotch presbyterians, by adding many new cere- 
monies, borrowed from the Romish missal, t'o 
those already established in the church of En- 
gland, and by punishing without mercy the 
ecclesiastics who neglected them, and the per- 
sons who presumed to oppose them. A most 
injudicious attempt to enforce the observance of 
episcopal' ordinances in Scotland, raised a tumult 
throughout the whole country. Thousands of 
every rank overwhelmed the king with petitions, 
that he would leave unchanged their form of 
worship; and the gceater part of the Scotch 
nation entered into a convention, which was 
called the solemn League and Covenant, to de- 
fend it with their lives. Charles absurdly endea- 
voured to subdue the covenanters by force of 
arms. But the religious fervour of the Scots, 
and the disaffection of the English, frustrated his 
attempt, and the king was obliged to leave the 
termination of the dispute to the ecclesiastical 
assembly, and the parliament of Scotland. By 
them, episcopacy, the liturgy, and the canons of 
Laud were immediately abolished. Wentworth, 
Q 
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a private citizen, had eigoalized himself in thd 
parliament which- had opposed the arbitrary 
measures of the government. The king gained 
him over to his party 9 by the offer of an earldom, 
and the post of prime minister. Wentworth 
yielded to the temptation, was created Earl of 
Strafford, and thenceforth laboured for the sup<^ 
port of that tyranny which he had zealously and 
successfully combated. Both these mischievoua 
counsellors were finally sacrificed to the detes- 
tation of the people. They were impeached of 
high treason, condemned, and beheaded, ratber 
ih compliance with the national feeling than by 
the fair course of law. The disputes between 
the sovereign and the parliament ended, at last, 
in a dreadml civil war, which unprincipled or 
mistaken men continued with obstinacy, and in 
which numbers of precious lives were lost. 
During this unnatural struggle, various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune took place, and many brilliant 
actions were produced by the spirit which ani- 
mated ^both parties. The contest terminated in 
the triumph of the parliament, the submission of 
the monarch to the power of his enemies, and 
his being detained as a captive. The araiy 
returned to London ; caused the king to be con"- 
ducted thither, and summoned the two houses of 
parliament, to expiate, by his death, the blood 
which had been shed in the civil war. The 
house of commons would not comply with theim- 
perious requisition. A majority of votes decided 
that the concessions which Charles had made, 
were a sufficient ground of accommodation with 
him. When they attempted to re-^assemble next 
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day, the hundred and fifty-seven members who 
formed that majority, were arrested by the sol- 
diers, or prevented, by other meanss from taking 
their seats ; the others, who constituted the mi- 
nority, erected themselves, with the chief officers 
of the army, into what they called a national and 
supreme tribunal^ which condemned the sove- 
reign to lose his head, for having levied war 
against the parliament and people. This dread- 
ful sentence was executed by a masqued execu- 
tioner, upon a scaffold, raised opposite to White- 
Mall palace, January 30, 1649. The unl^appy 
r monarch met his fate with dignified tran- 
ouillity, and, with his last breath, desired Juxton, 
'Bishop of London, who attended him upon that 
melancholy occasion, to exhort his children to 
forgive his murderers. 

QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded Qjueen Elizabeth, and what was his cha- 
racter ? What illustrious man was unjustly put to death at 
the commencement of the reign of James? What expecta- 
tions were entertained of James by the catholics and the pu- 
ritans, and what was the result of those ez^tatiions ? Wliat 
dreadful plot was formed and discovered at this time? 
What loss did the nation experience at this period? Who 
were James's unworthy favourites? What was the fate of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ? Whendid James die, and 
who succeeded him ? What was the natural disposition of ' 
Charles I. ? What misconduct did Charles commit at the 
very beginning of his reign? What misfortunes befel 
Charles, produced by his imprudence? Who were Laud 
and Wentworth ? and what was their fate ? What was the 
melancholy end of Charles I. ? 

Q 2 
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CHAP- XXX. 



After tlie melancholy death of Charles I.^ 
the independents 9 by whose influence this event 
took place, abolished the house of lords, pro- 
scribed royalty, and governed the realm, under 
the name of the Parliament of England ; a coun- 
cil composed of thirty-eight from among tfiem, 
exercised the executive power, supported by an 
army of fifty thousand men. 

At first, prosperity appeared to crown their 
cause. Ireland was subdued ; the Scots, who had 
acknowledged as their king, Charles, theeldestsur- 
viving son of the late monarch, were vanquished* 
These were the actions of Cromwell, a gentle- 
man of Huntingdonshire, who, by his firmness, 
and great military and civil talents, had raised 
himself to a high command in the army, and 
after having been the chief instrument of the 
supcess of the parliament, now became that of its 
ruin. Cromwell, finding that his power began 
to be suspected, and that a scheme was formed 
to reduce the strength of the army, by increasing 
that of the navy, determined to anticipate the 
blow. Accompanied by three hundred soldiers, 
he entered the house of commons, and, with 
shameful hypocrisy, pretending sorrow for what 
he was irresistibly and supernaturally impelled 
to do, he violently dissolved the assembly. Thus 
he trampled upon that liberty of which he had 
professed himself the zealous champion, and es- 
tablished a military despotism. After the defeat 
of the Scotch army at Worcester, the young 
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prince Charles escaped, and through a multi* 
tude of dangers, and hardships, and perpetual 
hazards of being discovered, he at last reached 
the coast of Normandy in safety. Cromwell was 
now become absolute master of the kingdom, 
under the title of protector. The power which 
he had obtained by unjustifiable means, he ap- 
plied to excellent ends, and exercised with pru- 
dence and firmness. While Blake and Monk 
maintained the naval superiority of £ngland 
against the Dutch, who were at that time formi- 
dable on the seas, and Penn took the valuable 
island, Jamaica, from Spain, the protector ex- 
tended the national commerce, and established 
good order, peace, and plenty at home. He 
curbed the violence of faction ; bestowed the 
benefits of perfect toleration upon all religious 
sects, but the popish ; and administered justice 
with strict impartiality. But in the possession 
of supreme authority, though meritoriousi}' ex- 
ercised, Cromwell found not that happiness, 
which, doubtless, he had expected. Regret, 
remorse, terror, harassed his mind without ceas- 
ing. Not only were the poinards of the inde- 
pendents, the presbyterians, and the royalists, 
in imagination pointed against his breast, his own 
daughters, of whom one was a royalist and the other 
a republican, reproached him with the injuries 
which he had inflicted on all parties^ and detested 
his exaltation. His fears rose so high, afler the 
publication of a pamphlet, entitled *' Killing no 
murder," which maintained the lawfulness of slay- 
ing a tyrant, that he never moved abroad without 
a guard ; never returned by the way he went ; 
Q 3 
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never slept two nights successively in the same 
chamber; and wore a shirt of mail under his 
waistcoat. Such perpetual agitating anxieties, at 
length wore out even his hardy constitution ; and a 
slow fever removed him from all earthly scenes 
and connections, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, A.D. 1658. 

Richard, the eldest son of Cromwell, whom 
he had named as his successor, did, in fact, suc- 
ceed him without any apparent obstacle ; but 
finding himself exposed to the intrigues and de- 
pendent upon the caprices of the military offi- 
cers, and having neither the ability of his father, 
nor his pernicious love of power, he shrunk back 
from the arduous task of governing such ungov- 
ernable tempers, and wisely preferred tranquil- 
lity in retirement, to splendid tumult and anxiety. 

He resigned the dangerous dignity of protec- 
tor ; indulged his mild and gentle disposition in 
private life; and died a peaceful death.. The 
military rulers then re-assembled the remaining 
members of that parliament, which had been 
named the '* Long Parliament ;" which had ma- 
nifested great wisdom and firmness, and which 
Cromwell had violently dissolved. Of this Par- 
liament there survived only forty ; and to it, the 
people gave the contemptuous name of the Rump. 
Animated by some portion of the spirit of inde- 
pendence which had formerly prevailed in that 
assembly, the rump parliament made an efibrt to 
throw off the yoke of military tyranny ; and fail- 
ing in the attempt, was soon dissolved by the 
powerful officers. A scene of confusion now 
followed. London; and many other cities, re- 
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fused to pay taxes. Several regiments mutinied 
against their commanders^ and the rump parlia- 
ment attempted again to re-establish its autho- 
rity. In the midst of this anarchy, Monk, who 
at that time commanded in Scotland, and who 
was a man of impenetrable dissimulation, marched 
his army to London, crushed the contending 
factions, and called a new parliament. This 
parh'ament, composed entirely of presbyterians 
and royalists, immediately invited Prince Charles 
to take possession of his father's throne. And 
W4th such precipitation was this measure adop- 
ted, that not a single condition for maintaining 
the rights and privileges of the nation was pre- 
scribed; which, if it had been done, would pro- 
bably have prevented many evils that aflerwards 
ensued. A fleet was instantly dispatched to 
Holland, to bring Chnrles to his kingdom. He 
arrived safely, and. all ranks of people received 
him with transports of joy. 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the state of the nation upon the decease of 
Charles I. ? What private individual gained possession of 
the supreme authority ? What were the actions and cha- 
racter of Oliver Cromwell? What became of Prince 
Charles after the death of his father ? What commanders 
maintained the naval glory of England? Did Cromwell 
enjoy his ill-gotten digni^ with peace of mind? When 
did Cromwell die, and at what age ? Who succeeded to the 
place of Cromwell ? What was the character of Richard 
Cromwell, and what was his conduct? What events happen- 
ed upon the resignation of Richard Cromwell ? Who crushed 
the contending factions, and was the means of restoring 
monarchy, and ree&Uing Cbavles II. ? 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

RELIGIOK) GOVERNMENT, MANNERS, &C. 
FROM 1547 TO 1660. 

Under Edward V.I., the separation of the 
English church from Rome, was confirmed, and 
the protestant faith was established by the au- 
thority of Seymour, Duke of Somerset, the pro- 
tector, by the protection of many powerful 
nobles, and by the labours of Cranmer, Hooper, 
Ridley, Latimer, and many other learned and 
pious divines. A liturgy was framed for the 
English church by the care of Cranmer, Bucer, 
and other Lutheran divines. Private masses 
were forbidden ; the use of the cup in the sacra- 
ment was restored to the laity; power was 
granted to the king to create bishops, without 
the election by the chapters ; images and wax 
tapers were banished from the churches ; the 
practicjs of auricular confession was left to choice. 
The death of Edward and the accession of Mary 
soon chansed the whole face of religious afikirs. 
Though Mary had promised to maintain the laws 
of her deceased brother, her religious bigotry, or 
rather madness, soon broke the bond of a formal 
promise. She re-established in their benefices 
the deposed popish bishops, and committed to 
prison those of the opposite party. The Romish 
services and rites -were re-established. Mass 
was celebrated in Latin, before the two houses of 
parliament, at the opening of the session ; yet 
Mary retained the title of supreme head of the 
church. 
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Mary died; Elizabeth ascended the throne; and 
a change of the national religion was, again, speed* 
ily effected. All the regulations of parliament un« 
der the late queen were reversed ; the statutes of 
Edward VI. were confirmed ; the mass, and the li- 
turgy of the Romish church were again abolished* 

The civil war between the unfortunate Charles 
I. and his parliament, produced another change 
in the religion of England. Wild enthusiasm 
and fanaticism introduced all manner of irregu<« 
larities. The parliament abolished episcopacy 
and the liturgic form of worship, and established 
presbyterianism. The independents maintained 
the individual right of every christian congre*' 
gation, to govern itself by its own laws. As 
great a change took place, at the same time, in 
the form of government. Monarchy, and the 
house of peers, were deemed unnecessary parts 
of the constitution ; and ail power was centered 
in the house of commons, regarded as the repre- 
sentation of the whole nation. A new office was 
created for Cromwell ; but with his death and the 
resignation of his son Richard, it ceased ; and at 
the restoration of Chiitrles II., what appeared to 
be the voice of the people, re-established the 
monarchical form. The important truth that 
Infinite Wisdom is continually producing good 
from apparent evils, and that the bad passions of 
men are used by it- as means and instruments to 
accomplish benevolent ends, is frequently dis- 
cernible even in our present bounded views of 
things. By those struggles which had occa- 
sioned so much mischief and bloodshed, the 
spirit of freedom was awakened, the human mind 
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was roused to throw off the shackles of error ; to 
break the long established power of superstition ; 
to open its eyes to the dawn of that light of poli« 
ticaly philosophical, and religious truth which 
shines upon us in full splendour. The rights of 
the king, of the noUes, of the people, were dow 
more clearly defined; and the privileges of the 
nation acknowledged, and purchased at a dear 
rate* A great change be^an to be operated in 
the manners of all orders in the state. The an- 
cient profuse and ostentatious hospitality of the 
nobles, from day to day, grew more limited; 
their castles were now no more; their houses 
were no longer so numerous ; their credit and in-- 
fluence necessarily diminished ; a taste for lux- 
ury, and more refined, hut more expensive 
pleasure being introduced among them, deran- 
ged their fortunes, and trans^rred some of 
their immense possessions into the hands 
of merchants and artists. Cities grew more 
populous, and the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, by the increasing value of agriculture, 
acquired an ease and even opulence which freed 
them from the yoke of the higher ranks. Thus 
the barons ceased to be formidable, and the com- 
mons, increasing in strength, assumed their 
proper place in society. Literature b^an to be 
cultivated and honoured by the nobility. Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary of Scotland, Lady Jane Grey, 
and many other illustrious females, were great 
proficients in the learned languages, Latin, Greek, 
and even Hebrew, and in various sciences. Spen- 
ser and Shakspeare wrote; the brave Sir* Philip 
Sidney exercised his pen as well as his sword. 
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James I. was no less learned than his renowned 
predecessor on the throne of England; and 
prided himself upon his theological knowledge, 
and his skill in polemic divinity. The various 
ernaraentul and useful arts became more highly 
estimated, and consequently more diligently cuU 
tivated. 

The trade and commerce of England natu« 
rally increased in proportion. Its naval glory 
was raised to a high elevation by the maritime 
commanders of Elizabeth, of the republic, and 
of Cromwell. Long voyages were performed; 
great discoveries made^ of countries before un* 
known; colonies were established in America 
and elsewhere* As yet, no standing army ex-^ 
isted, but the militia of the realm amounted to 
one hundred and sixty thousand men. . A con? 
stellation of great men adorned the reign of 
Elizabeth: statesmen, philosophers^ poets, mar 
riners, soldiers, and theologists ; many of whoon 
continued to exercise their talents in tjie sucr 
ceeding reign, and many of whom left worthy 
successors. During the reign of James I. the 
navy of England continued to be augmented.; 
the island of Barbadoes was cultivated ; Jonson, 
and the famous Bacon Lord Verulam flourished, 
and attained to high fame as a lawyer and phi* 
losopher. The dreadful civil wars between 
Charles L and the parliament, repressed the 
advances of science, and arrested the progress of 
religious truth, and substituted, in its place* 
superstition and fanaticism. 
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QUESTIONS. 



What changes took pUu% in the English chuich, during 
the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
the Republic? ' What changes of government were produ- 
ced during this period? What were tlie manners; what 
was the state of literature; of the arts; of commerce; 
during that period ? What colonies were formed ? What 
great men flourished, between 1547 and 1660. 



CHAP. XXXIL 

It was justly to be expected that a king, thirtjr 
years of age, educated in the school of adversity, 
and to whom his subjects had restored the king- 
dom in so generous a manner, would endeavour 
to merit their attachment ; but it was too soon 
perceived that he was worse than his prede- 
cessors. He was, by no means, sanguinary, and 
permitted only ten of the judges, who bad con- 
demned his father to be punished ; but in other 
respects, his government was a tissue of unjust, 
or impolitic actions ; and of efforts to bind the 
people in the chains of arbitrary power. Al- 
though Charles L owed his restoration, in a great 
measure, to the presbyterians, and had promised - 
them his favour; yet no sooner was he seated firmly 
on the throne, than, forgetting his obligations and 
promises, he not only established episcopacy 
even in Scotland, but likewise deprived of their 
benefices those of their ministers whose con- 
science would not permit them to comply with 
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the forms of the English church. Neither did he 
manifest more gratitude towards those who had 
lavished their blood and their fortunes in his 
cause. He indulged himself in the most degrad- 
ing vicesy and merely to gratify his unbounded 
passions, he drained the treasures of the realm ; 
he sold Dunkirk to France for 4<00,000/.; and 
would have sold the kingdom itself> could he have 
found a purchaser. His mischievous example 
spread. around the Tatal pestilence of vice and 
luxury. His court became the very centre of 
dissipation and profligacy, which soon pervaded 
and corrupted the public taste. All his good 
qualities, and strong natural powers, were lost 
in the excessive love of pleasure. Cromwell had 
made the Dutch suffer severely for their having 
afforded a refuge to Charles, when the storm of 
adversity was beating upon his head ; and, as 
in reward for their kind hospitality, he declared 
war against them, without any provocation, and 
with the mean intention of applying to his pri- 
vate use the sums which parliament might grant 
for its support. This unnatural war was waged 
with great valour on both sides, and with various 
success, under Opdam, Van Tromp, and Ruyter, 
on the side of the Dutch ; and on the part of the 
English by Monk, Duke of Albemarle, the Duke 
of York, the king's brother, and many other 
brave officers, many of whom were lost to their 
country. The unhappy fate of his father did not 
operate as a warning to Charles H. I^e pursued 
the same absurd conduct, endeavouring to extend, 
the royal prerogative beyond all just bpunds, and 
to obtain despotic power. To those of h|s ministers 
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who willingly aided him inhisunreasonabl^designs, 
he gave his entire confidence. James, Duke 
of York, who was a bigoted papist, and a zealous as- 
fierter of tyrannic sway, was his prime confidant 
and counsellor. Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
who had shown himself a most faithful servant of 
the royal family ; who was a minister of solid 
ability, and immoveable integrity, and whose 
daugnter was married to the king's brother, 
refused to enter into his views, and was, therefore, 
disgraced. He withdrew to Rouen, in Normandy, 
and there passed his time in dignified tranquillity 
and literary employments. -He composed a nar- 
rative of the civil wars, written with as much im- 
partiality as could be expected frotn one who 
had been so deeply interested in those dreadful 
scenes. In 16679 an end .was put to the unjust 
war against the Hollanders. In the preceding 
year, London had been afflicted with two terrible 
scourges. A pestilence swept away 100,000 of 
her citizens; and a conflagration consumed, in 
three days, thirteen thousand two hundred houses,^ 
eighty-nine churches, and a multitude of public 
edifices. But such are the resources of industry, 
that, in three years, the city was rebuilt more 
splendid and more healthy than before. The 
houses, which had formerly been constructed of 
wood, were now made of brick ; the streets were 
widened ; and thus a more free passage was given, 
to the air, and London was delivered from those 
pestilential maladies by which it had frequently 
been ravaged. The parliament, at last, began to 
be awakened to the dans^erous projects of the 
monarch and his corrupt courtiers, and to oppose 
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them. The principal ministers of the king were 
Clifibrdy Arlington, Buckingham, Ashly, and 
Lauderdale. Tlie word Cabal, formed from the 
initials of those names, was henceforward used to 
express any secret plot, for the accomplishment 
of some unworthy purpose. Scotland groaned 
beneath the oppressive tyranny of the Duke of 
Lauderdale, one of those ferocious beings scarcely 
to be deemed human ; born for the shame of the 
species, and the misfortune of nations* The en- 
mity of party now rose very high. Plots against 
the commonweal were imputed to each other, 
by the friends and opponents of the government. 
The latter were stylea Whigg, a name which had 
been given to the Scotch fanatics. The former 
were called Tories, the name assigned to certain 
Irish robbers and assassins. The Whigs» whose 
leaders were the Duke of Monmouth, natural son. 
of Charles II., who flattered himself witli the 
hope of succeeding to the crown, should the 
Duke of York be excluded; the lords Russell, 
Howard, Essex, Algernon Sidney, and Hamp- 
den, believing that they had a right to throw of£ 
so oppressive a yoke, projected a general insur- 
rection, in different counties. Their project was 
discovered. Essex died in prison: Howard 
saved himself by impeaching his associates: 
Russell and Sidney were beheaded, and met their 
fate with tranquil fortitude. It appears that, 
their intention was not to depose the king, but to- 
remove his pernicious ministers, to banish the 
Duke of York from the kingdom, and, finally, to 
exclude him from the throne. 

After a life of disgraceful vice and tyrannic 
B 2 
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oppression, Charles II. died in communion with 
the church of Rome, A.D. 1685, having reigned 
twenty-five years. 

Under the name of James II., the Duke of 
York succeeded to the dignity of his deceased 
brother, without opposition ; and by his actions 
he soon proved that he still retained all his vio- 
lent partialities for popery, and for arbitrary 
government. Scarcely was he seated on the 
throne, when the Duke of Monmouth, who had 
escaped the consequences of having been in the 
scheme for the prevention of James from being 
king, undertook to precipitate him from that 
slippery height. He landed at Lyme> in Dorset- 
shire, with not more than eighty followers. 
Having assembled a body of about six thousand 
men, he marched to Taunton, where he met with a 
flattering reception, and was crowned king. But 
incapable of sustaining so great an enterprize, 
and badly seconded, he was overtaken by the 
royal army under the command of the Earl of 
Feversham, near Bridgewater^ to which place he 
had retreated, after having advanced nearly as 
far as Bristol. Attacking the enemy in the 
night, his raw and inexperienced troops were de- 
feated* and he himself was taken prisoner. In 
his fallen state he manifested great timidity. 
Being admitted to the presence of the king, he 
meanly supplicated pardon on his knees; but 
James as meanly triumphed over his vanquished 
nephew, and with cold, deliberate cruelty» in- 
formed him, that the public tranquillity, and the 
safety of the crown, required his death. Mon- 
mouth, then, resumed his courage, and suffered 
decapitationi though awkwardly and painfully 
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performed, with great fortitude. This success 
inflated James with pride, and drew forth to. 
light all the atrocity of his character. By his 
agents, Feversham, Kirke, and Jeffries, an un- 
just and hard-hearted judge, he exercised pitiless 
cruelty upon the adherents of Monmouth, and 
upoiLmany perfectly innocent victims* Nearly 
six hundred persons were put to death-, under 
pretext of their having been engaged in that re- 
bellion. While the Duke of Monmouth was 
making this unavailing effort in the south, the 
Duke of Argyle, in concert with him, landed 
with a small force in Scotland, A.D. 1685. His 
little army was soon dispersed; ,he himself fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and was put to 
death. But James accounted his temporal pros- 
perity of little value, unless he^ could likewise 
secure the prosperity of that religion which he 
esteemed necessary to salvation. He now evin- 
ced his intention of re-establishing the Roman 
catholic faith, without any disguise. He received 
a Nuncio from the pope, and sent an embassy to 
Rome, to propose the reconciliation of England 
with the Holy See. This embassy, however, and 
its proposal met with a cold reception from the 
pontiff and his cardinals ; some of whom declared- 
that James deserved to be excommunicated, as^ 
being about to ruin, by his precipitant impru- 
dence, the small remainder, of catholicity which^ 
still existed in England. But neither the cold* 
ness of Jnnocent XI., nor even the remonstrances 
of the catholic' peers, coukl, for an instant, tem- 
per the fiery zeal of James II. Urged on by his 
own fanaticism, and by that of his confessor, a 
B 3 
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Jesuit, named Peters, lie attacked the privileges 
of the two universities, Oxford and Cambridge* 
At last, all parties began to unite against him ; 
episcopalians and presbyterians, and independ- 
ents; in short, all who valued religious or civil 
liberty. Tillotson, Stillingfieet, Patrick, Wake, 
Sherlock, eminent divines, enlightened and ani- 
mated the public mind by their discourses and 
their publications. Six venerable bishops of the 
English church, James committed to the tower^ 
for remonstrating against his dangerous measures* 
They were brought to trial and acquitted. The 
indignation of dl ranks of people now flamed 
forth irresistibly. An invitation to come to the 
aid of the nation was sent to William, Prince of 
Orange, who had married Mary, the eldest 
daughter of the king. But this degree of rela- 
tionship, could not overbalance, in his sober 
mind, the interests of three kingdoms, of Hol- 
land, itself, and of all Europe; be hesitated not, 
therefore, to oppose a strong dyke against the 
fanaticism and despotism of his father-in-law. 
William was beloved and admired by his sub- 
jects, and, therefore, troops and treasures were 
speedily provided for him. James was detested 
and despised, and he was deserted by his sub- 
jects, and even by his children. The clergy, the 
nobility, George, Prince of Denmark, married to 
Anne, second daughter of the king, and even 
that princess herself forsook him. But no one 
was more wanting to James than he to himself. 
As cowardly in adversity, as he had been arro- 
gant in prosperity, the timid monarch bej^an to 
fear the fate of his unhappy father, and fled to 
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save himself. William had landed in Torbayy 
on November 5, 1688 ; and though at first timid- 
ity or indecision prevented his being joined by 
any great numbers, yet in a few days, as he ad- 
vanced into the country, the nobility crowded to 
his standard, and he entered London without 
opposition. James finally took refuge in France, 
whither his queen and his son had preceded him. 
Louis XIV. received theiH with all the kindness 
due to the unfortunate. 

The representatives of the people declared the 
throne of Great Britain void, by the abdication 
of James, and invited William and Mary to reign 
as joint sovereigns. The prerogatives of the 
sovereign and the rights of the nation were 
clearly defined. Presbyterianism was re-estab- 
lished in Scotland, where it still remains the 
national religion. 

Thus, in the course of a few months, was ac- 
complished that great revolution to which the 
three united kingdoms ow6 their civil and reli- 
gious liberty. A revolution almost unparalleled 
in the historj^ of the world, for the rapidity and 
unanimity with which it was effected, and the 
moderation with which it was accompanied. It 
cost only one life, that of the inhuman and guilty 
Judge Jefiries; who, attempting to make his 
escape in disguise, was discovered, and so 
rougnly treated by the people that he died. 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the conduct of Charles II. after his restora- 
tion ? What was tlie character of the Earl of Clarendon, 
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and what the reward he received for his fidelity ? In what 
unjust war did Charles engage, and what were its results ? 
What great calamities happened to London in the reign of 
Charles, and what good resulted from one of them? What 
was the 6rigin of the term Cabal ? of the terms Whigs and 
Tories? Who were the leaders of the Whigs, in what 
design did they engage, and what was its result ? Wlien 
did Charles die, and what what was the character of his 
reign, and its lengtli? Who succeeded Charles II., and 
wt^t was his character? Who%iade a vain attempt to de- 
throne James II., and lost their lives in the attempt? What 
was the conduct of James when his enemies were defeated ? 
What learned divines sustained the protestant cause? 
What was the act of James, which caused the general dis- 
content to break out? Whom did the people invite to be- 
come their deliverer from the tyranny of James ; and where, 
and when did he land in England ? What was the beha- 
viour of James upon this occasion ? What declaration 
did the representatives of the people make, and what were 
the inunediate good effects of the change effected? What' 
was the remarkable feature of this revolution ? Whose life 
alone was sacrificed during its accomplishment? 



CHAP. XXXIII. 

Louis XIV. had embraced the cause of James^ 
and William had long been endeavouring to form 
an alliance to restrain the ambition of the French 
monarch. War between the two nations took 

f)lace as almost a necessary consequence of the 
atter's elevation to the throne of Great Britain. 
Louis sent the exiled sovereign to -invade Ireland 
with a fleet of thirty-six vessels, having on board 
six thousand troops. They were joined, upon 
their landing, by twenty thousand Irish in arms, 
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and in concert with them formed the double pro- 
ject of reducing that island and of invading Eng- 
land. William repaired in person to the scene of 
action. A battle was fought near the river 
Boyne, in which the Irish armj was entirely de- 
feated. JameSy utterly dispirited at this event, 
withdrew again to France. Several other at- 
tempts, made in his favour, failed, as did like- 
wise a base plot of his own to assassinate his 
rival, which ended in the death of the miserable 
instruments of his cowardly vengeance. This 
weak and unfortunate monarch died in 1700, 
having on his death-bed received the promise of 
Louis to acknowledge his son as heir to the 
crown of England. For several years the war 
against France was waged by land and sea with 
various vicissitudes of fortune. In the course 
of this struggle. King William manifested great 
personal courage and considerable military ta- 
lents. Peace was at last made, and Louis ac- 
knowledged the justness of William's title. In 
1702, a fever put an end to the life of William 
III. in the thirteenth vear of his reign. Queen 
Mary, a princess of mild ^d amiable disposition, 
and of general good character, had preceded him 
to the tomb, dying of the small-pox. William 
was a man of great abilities, and was adorned 
with many excellent qualities. He was frugal 
and temperate ; slow and deliberate in forming 
plans, but firm, energetic, and persevering In 
their accomplishment. His judgment was sound 
and penetrating ; his manners were cold and re- 
served, so as to impress awe rather than excite 
affection. There can be no doubt of his having 
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been ambitious of power ; and he was too fond 
of military glory. It is not to be supposed that a 
Prince of Orange should undertake the enter- 
prise of chasing a King of England from his 
throne, purel}' from a concern for the welfare of 
the people. Such disinterestedness is so much 
above human nature, that very few examples of 
such exalted virtue are recorded in history. Ti- 
moleon of Corinth, stands an illustrious excep- 
tion. But though William might not be well 
acquainted with the principles of the British 
Constitution, yet he attempted no open violation 
of them. He was, upon the whole, a wise and 
meritorious sovereign. As William and Mary 
left no children, the Princess Anne, daughter of 
James II. yet a protestant, ascended the throne, 
adopted the measures of her predecessors, and 
gave up to the nation one hundred thousand 
pounds of her revenue during the war. Through 
the wonderful military talents of Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, and of Prince Eugene, the Eng- 
lish, and their allies, the Dutch and Germans, 
were victorious by land and sea, in their contest 
against the overgrown power of France, which 
they greatly weakened and effectually circum- 
scribed. In 1707> a complete union was estab- 
lished between England and Scotland. 

Two nations, inhabiting the same island, 
having the same language, and the same king, 
ought surely to have been united in all respects. 
But, though nearly a century had elapsed since 
James I. had placed upon his head the two 
crowns of Great Britain without producing that - 
harmony. Queen Anne had the glory of termin- 
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ating that state of hostility and rivalry which had 
too often engaged the Scots and English in un- 
natural wars. The only difference left between 
them of any importance is, that in England the 
established form of religious worship and church 
discipline is the episcopal, while the presby- 
terian form is permitted still to prevail in 
Scotland. 

The war with France still continued, and 
generally to the advantage of Great Britain. 
The principal ministers of state were Godolphin, 
Sunderland, Somers, while Marlborough com- 
manded the armies of England and Holland. 
These were all Whigs ; but the Tories, now 
gaining the confidence of the queen, she dis« 
missed the whig ministers and general, and sub- 
stituted to them Harley, St. John, and others, 
men of no mean talents and abilities. There is 
very strong reason to believe that a plan was 
concerted by those ministers, with the concur- 
rence of the queen, to secure the crown to her 
brother, commonly called the Pretender, instead 
of George, Elector of Hanover, to whom, as the 
next heir in the protestant line, it had been as- 
signed by repeated acts of parliament. But 
before they could bring their project to maturity, 
Queen Anne died, in the fiftieth year of her age, 
and the thirteenth of her reign, A.D. 1714. 



QUESTIONS. 

In what war was William 111. engaged upon his acces- 
sion to the throne with Mary? " What effort did James make 
to recover the crown of England, and what was the result 
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of that effort ? When did James die ? What wa^ the cha- 
racter of Queen Mary ? When did King William die, and 
what was his character ? Who succeeded to the throne upon 
the decease of William ? What war was carried on after 
Queen Anne*s accession to the throne, and with what sue* 
cess? , What beneficial political measure was carried into 
execution with regard to Scotland and England ? Who 
were Anne's ministers, and who was her famous general ? 
What change did the Queen make in the ministry, and in 
what scheme did she concur towards the end of her reign ? 
When did Queen Anne die? 



CHAP. XXXIV. 



STATE OF RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, ^ANNERS^ 
&C. FROM 1660 TO 1714. 

Under the reigns of Charles JI. and James II. 
the military concerns of England experienced a 
considerable decline, while its marine flourished 
and acquired strength. In 1678, the fleet of 
Charles consisted of eighty- three ships, and that 
of James at the time of the revolution, of one 
hundred and seventy- three ; the crews of which 
amounted to forty thousand men. In the course 
of twenty-eight years, the number of merchant 
vessels was doubled ; an evident proof of the ra- 
pidly increasing commerce of the kingdom. The 
art of dyeing cloths was unknown in the kingdom 
before this period ; the industrious Dutch reap- 
ing all the profit of its practice. But upon the 
invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. an artisan 
flying from the horrible scenes of war, brought 
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into England this useful art. Afler the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy in the person of Charles II, 
a dreadful depravity in public manners took 
place. Licentiouisnass and extravagance univer- 
sally prevailed. From the severe austerities 
introduced by puritanism, and that extreme 
formality, whiph was partly the offspring of hy- 
pocrisy, and partly of deluded fanaticism, the 
people passed to the other extreme, as is most 
frequently the case with the human mind. The 
disgust excited by the absurdities and strange 
follies of superstition and fanaticism, produced 
aversion from the most beneficial truths, and 
umustly confounded pure religion with its miser- 
able imitations and substitutes. Two illustrious 
philosophers of that period, Boyle and Newton, 
resisted the torrent of irreligion, and checked 
the progress of that pernicious contagion which 
had infected the court, and had spread widely in 
the higher ranks of society. 

In 1660, Charles II. established the Royal So- 
ciety of London, which has since contributed in 
the greatest degree, to the cause of science and 
valuable knowledge* 

' With the restoration of Charles, the ancient 
forms of government were re-established. The 
kingly office and the house of peers were restored 
to their former weight and dignity in the state. 
Following the mistaken and dangerous principles 
of the house of Stuart, Charles II. and James II. 
laboured to establish absolute power, the divine 
right of kings, passive obedience, and non-resist- 
ance ; but their attempts only brought ruin upon 
themselvesy and ended in the expulsion of the 
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latter. Tlie revolution placed the principles of 
civil freedom upon a firm foundation. With re- 
spect to the religion of the land, episcopacy was 
restored; regularity took place of wild disorder; 
but that excessive and unreasonable power, 
which ecclesiastics had possessed in earlier times, 
fell with popery and never revived. The Eng- 
lish now became the rivals of the French, not 
only in arms and commerce, but also in litera- 
ture ; a rivalship truly honourable, which, in- 
stead pf setting the world on fire, diffuses through 
it new and benignant light. Great advances were 
at this period made in science. Bacon, one of 
the most extraordinary minds ever produced 
among the human species, taught the falsely 
learned their ignorance, and showed them the 
means of escape from it, in a work entitled << The 
Organ of the Sciences," full of new and profound 
views. He was made chancellor of England with 
the title of Lord Verulam, but was convicted of 
having taken bribes, and disgraced ; a melancholy 
example that great talents do not necessarily 
preserve from great crimes. Boyle, following 
the counsels of Bacon, penetrated into the very 
sanctuary of physics by the key of experiment, 
and unn>lded many of the secrets of nature. 
Locke, by his "Essay on Human Understanding," 
threw light upon the obscurity of metaphysics, 
and overthrew a multitude of prejudices. New- 
ton separated the rays of light, and untwisted its 
fine tissue by means of the prism, and taught the 
great universal law of gravitation and the mutual 
attraction of bodies. So highly were his geniui 
and merits appreciated, that he was interred in 
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Westminster abbey, by the side of the kings of 
England, and honoured with the epithet of 
" the glory of the human race.'' Tillotson, At- 
terbur}', StiHingfleet, Barrow, Chillingworth, 
Clarke, and Sherlock, adorned the English 
church. Burnet wrote the history of his own 
times, and that of the reformation of England, 
with a good sense and candour which rank him 
among the most celebrated historians. Usher 
cleared and elucidated the page of history by 
chronology. Jonson, Dryden, and Otway dis- 
tinguished themselves in dramatic writing. Mil- 
ton left far behind him all other poets by his won- 
derful epic poem, " Paradise Lost." 

The manners of the people in general became 
much more polished, and the conveniencies and 
comforts of society were more equably diffused. 
Under William and Mary religious toleration 
was extended, and the principle of religious 
freedom was admitted. 



QUESTIONS. 

In what state were the military and maritime affairs of 
England? In what condition was commerce in the king- 
dom at this time ? What useful art was introduced into 
England at this period? What was the state of the morals 
of the people after the restoration of monarchy? What li- 
terary society was established by Charles II? What illus- 
trious philosophers, divines, and poets flourished in this 
age ? What changes took place in tlie form of government 
and of religion? 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

When Queen Anne died, the Elector of Han- 
over was in Germany, and six weeks passed away 
before his arrival in England ; yet no attempt 
was made to place upon the throne the herditary 
line of the Stuarts. 

In the reign of William III., the parliament 
passed an act, settling the succession on George, 
Elector of Hanover, who, by his mother, was de- 
scended from Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
In this disposal of the crown, the whole nation 
seemed to acquiesce. George I. naturally dis- 
placed those ministers who had been plotting 
against his succession, and substituted m their 
place those who had maintained his cause, and 
that of civil and religious freedom. 

This calm, however, did not last long undis^ 
turbed. In Scotland, the Earl of Mar raised the 
standard in favour of the Stuart family ; and .was 
joined by many noblemen and gentlemen. The 
representative of that family was the. son of 
James II., who was styled the Chevalier de St, 
George. He repaired to Scotland to head his 
adherents ; but they were defeated, and he him- 
self escaped . to France, with no little difficulty^ 
Many of his followers were taken; of whom, 
some were transported to America, and some 
few were put to death, A.D. 1715. 

In a war with Spain, which, happily for the 
interests of humanity, was of no long duratiou, 
the naval glory of Great Britain was nobly sus- , 
talned by Byng, and other brave and skilful offi** 
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terS. During the course of this reign, the 
government entered into successive alliances to 
preserve the balance of Europe, Extensive dis- 
tress and ruin were spread in the nation, by an 
unsuccessful project, called the south sea scheme, 
from the intended scene'of operation ; and which 
dazzled the eyes of the multitude, with the vain 
hopes of acquiring wealth abundantly and ra- 
pidty. By this mischievous and delusive specu- 
lation, whole families were reduced to abject 
poverty. The authors of it, among whom were 
some members of Parh'ament, and who had 
enriched themselves by the miseries of others, 
were punished as they well merited. George 
I. diea in 1727, at Osnaburg, as he was proceed- 
ing towards Hanover. He had lived sixty-eight 
and reigned thirteen years. George I. un- 
doubtedly deserved the title of a wise and good 
monarch. In the midst of contending parties, 
he held the sceptre with firm and steady grasp, 
and exercised the royal power with great pru- 
dence and impartiality. He attempted no in- 
croachments upon the rights of the people, and 
was a sincere supporter of religious toleration. 
His chief and almost only fault, was a natural, 
but too great attachment to his German domin- 
ions, which induced him, for their prosperity, 
frequently to involve Great Britain in conti- 
nental wars. His eldest son succeeded him, un- 
der the title of George the Second. Nearly the 
same measures were followed, and the same min- 
isters retained, as in the preceding reign. War 
was carried on against Spain, called for by the 
general voice of the nation, in opposition to the 
s 3 
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Srime minister, Walpole, who wished, and en« 
eavoured to preserve the blessing of peace. He 
was a man of great talents, and a wise statesman ; 
but unfortunately introduced a system of corrup- 
tion, the lasting and increasing evils of which 
he probably never anticipated. The conflicting 
interests or the Germanic states, engaged Great 
Britain in a war against France. George took 
the field in person, at the head of an army of Eng- 
lish, Hanoverians, and Austrians. But more 
brave than skHful, he was near being defeated, 
and even taken prisoner, in a battle fought at 
bettingen, near Frankfort, on the Mayne. His 
son, the Duke of Cumberland, was present like- 
wise at that engagement; behaved heroically, 
and performed an act of humanity more glorious 
than any victory. He had received a wound in 
the leg, which was justabout to be dressed, when a 
French musketeer was brought in dangerously 
wounded. As soon as the young prince saw 
him, " Begin," said he to the surgeons, ** with that 
officer ; he needs your assistance more than I do.'' 
The Duke of Cumberland commanded the army 
at the battle of Fontenoy ; which was lost, afler 
having been contested with great valour and 
dreadful loss of lives. In 1745, the Chevalier 
de St. George, flattering himself that the mur- 
murs of the nation against the minister. Sir 
Robert Walpole, which drove him from the 
helm, were indications, of disaffection to 
the reigning family, and of attachment to 
him, entrusted to his son, Charles Edward, the 
attempt of bringing about a revolution. The 
young prince^ animated with high spirit and val- 
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our^ sailed from Nantes in a frigate^ and landed 
in the north of Scotland, with only a small sum 
of money^ and a small quantity of arms ; and 
had the boldness to undertake the overthrow of 
a firmly established government) with such inad- 
equate means. At firsts he met with success, 
which could not have been expected. By the 
rapid marches and the irregular fury of the 
Highlanders, he defeated several bodies of the 
king's troops ; took possession of Edinburgh $ 
caused his father to be proclaimed king of Great 
Britain, and actually advanced as far as Derby, 
on his march towards London. But being 
informed that George II. was about to lead an 
army in person against him, and being impeded 
by the disputes of his fierce followers, lie re- 
treated safely» and with great military skill into 
Scotland. There, he gained one inbre victory, 
near Falkirk, and with that, closed his short but 
brilliant triumph. The Duke of Cumberland 
followed him, at the head of a well-appointed ar- 
my, and at Culloden, near Inverness, gave him a 
defeat) from which he never recovered. A hor- 
rible scene of slaughter followed. Prince Charles 
escaped to France, after encountering the great- 
est hazards, and meeting romantic adventures. 
Several persons of rank, fortune, and character 
were involved in his misfortune, and lost their 
lives, or were obliged to fly their country. The 
war with France went on, and the fleets of Great 
Britain triumphed with peculiar glory. Among 
her naval commanders Admiral Hawke was prin- 
cipally distinguished. Canada in North America 
was wrested from France, but England lost one 
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of her bravest and best officers, General Wolfei 
in the taking of Quebec, its capital. George 11.^ 
during a part of his reign, enjoyed the benefit of 
the services of one of the greatest statesmen that 
• ever lived, William Pitt ; a name more ennobling 
than the title of Earl of Chatham, which he 
afterwards received. He was> a truly piatriotic 
minister, who called forth the energies of his 
country, and directed them to proper objects, 
with astonishing discernment, judgment, and 
foresight. His assiduity was unceasing ; his elo- 
quence was graceful, penetrating, and solid. A 
fit of apoplexy carried offGeorge U., in October, 
1760, after a life of seventy-seven years, and a 
reign of thirty-three years. In the character of 
this monarch, were united personal courage, 
strong sense, and sound judgment ; liberality of 
sentiment, and mildness in the exercise of power. 
The affection of his people, and their pleasing re- 
membrance of his virtues, followed tiim to the 
tomb* 



QUESTIONS. 

Who succeeded Queen Anne, and was any immediate 
opposition made to that succession ? Who raised a rebellion, 
against George I., and what was its result? Wliat specu> 
lation produced great calamity at this time? When did- 
Greorge I. die, and what was his character? Who suc- 
ceeded George L, and what measures did he pursue? 
Who was the prime minister of George II., ancl what was 
his character? In what war did Gedrge II. engage? 
What was the conduct of the king, and his son the Duke of 
Cumberland? What rebellion took place in 1745, and 
what were its effects ? What country did Great Britain 
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gain from France in America, and what illustrious officer 
was lost at the siege of Quebec? What great statesman 
adorned the latter part of George II.*s reign, and what was 
his character? When did George II. die, at what age, 
and after how long a reign? What was his character? 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

Fk£D£RIc, the eldest son of the deceased mo- 
narch, died before his father; in consequence of 
which, the royal dignity devolved upon his son 
George III. Great Britain was now at the 
height of her glory, and as the last two sove- 
reigns had been foreigners, the nation rejoiced 
to have a king born in the country. His youth- 
ful» blooming, person, and clearly manifested 
amiable disposition, increased the publii3 joy. 
Pitt continued to direct the afiairs of the nation» 
and the war against France was carried on with 
vigour and success. But that great minister, 
finding his influence decreasing, and his col- 
leagues in office differing from him in opinion 
concerning entering into a contest with Spain, 
resigned his place, and retired with a pension 
and the title of Earl of Chatham. Still the war 
continuedp and Spain was united with France in 
opposition to Great Britain ; by whose effectual 
interposition Portugal was saved from the op- 
pression of those two powers. At last in 1763» 
the contending parties being nearly exhausted, 
peace was concluded between them, greatly to 
the advantage of Great Britain. Great political 
disputes now divided the government of £^ 
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Bute, Grenville, llockingham, Grafton, Towns^ 
end, and the illustrious Chatham, successively 
held the reins. These vicissitudes ended in the 
exaltation of Lord North to be prime minister. 
But a most unnatural and disastrous war soon 
followed, in 1775, a mischievous struggle be- 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies. 
The British ministers claimed the right of taxing 
those colonies, without their being represented 
in the British parliament. Regarding this as an 
infringement of their liberties, they openly re- 
jected it, and claimed the privilege of taxing 
themselves. From this spark arose a flame, 
which spread destruction widely. Various were 
the vicissitudes of this miserable contest. For a 
long time, the Americans, animated by the 
spirit of freedom, contended against the supe- 
rior power of the mother country. Many great 
talents were developed and brought into action, 
during this war, and many valuable lives were 
lost. But, finally, the Americans succeeded by 
the aid of France, and their independence was 
acknowledged by all Europe. Successive changes 
in the ministry again took place. The Marquis 
of Rockingham, Fox, BurKe, Lord Sbelburne, 
afterwards Marquis of Lansdown, and finally 
William Pitt, the younger son of the eminent 
statesman of the same name, who inherited the 
wonderful abilities of his father, at different times 
succeeded to the administration of affairs. The 
Earl of Chatham did not live to witness the 
honours of his son, whom he had educated for a 
public life with great care. His death was has- 
tened, if not actually occasioned, by exertion too 
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powerful for his age and infirmities^ which he 
made in the house of peers. In the succeeding 
years to 1786, followed the trial of Warren 
Hastings governor-general of Bengal, for op- 
pression and extortion, which cost a vast sum of 
money, and by heavy expense and constant agita- 
tion of mind, inflicted severe punishment upon 
a man who was finally acquitted; a vain at- 
tempt to abolish the slave-trade; an indisposition 
of the king which, for some time detained him 
from public business, and gave rise to great dis- 
putes concerning a regency. In 1789, the king 
recovered, and resumed the duties of his office, 
to the great joy of the nation. At this period 
occurred that revolution in France which agi- 
tated all Europe, and whose effects, both mis- 
chievous and beneficial, will long be apparent. 
This important event engaged the attention of 
almost the whole nation, producing differences 
of opinion and violent disputes, both in and out 
of parliament. At its commencement, no true , 
Briton could avoid rejoicing to see a great and 
numerous people breaking the chains of tyranny, 
and springing forward to light and freedom. 
But as it proceeded, such sanguinary scenes 
arose to view, as exbited abhorrence, first; and 
then, fear of being afflicted with the like calami- 
ties. Several of the European powers united to 
oppose the progress of the mighty flame ; and 
into this coalition, Great Britain finally entered. 
Though their united efforts could not check the 
victorious arms of the French by land, the naval 
glory of England was well sustained. Her fleets 
triumphantly swept the seas, and nearly annihi- 
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lated the marine of her formidable foe, and thus 
she prevented the gigantic power of France, im- 
pelled by wild enthusiasm, from being exerted 
beyond the continent of Europe. But this right 
arm of England, her conquering navy, was, at 
one time, in imminent peril. In 1797» the sail- 
ors of two of her fleets mutinied; took, and for 
some weeks, kept, possession of, the ships, and 
exhibited the most menacing aspect; but* at 
last, by the firm, judicious measures of govern- 
ment, and by those dissensions which generally 
prevail among the associates in evil, this dange- 
rous tumult was quelled. 

The French endeavoured to invade Ireland, 
and to avail themselves of the divisions and agit- 
ations which harassed that unfortunate island. 
The attempts they made proved unsuccessful ; 
yet still the country experienced the horrors of 
religious bigotry and civil fury. The French, 
havmg been more fortunate in their invasion of 
Egypt, which, under the command of their great 
leader Bonaparte, they had entirely conquered; 
and beginning to extend their victorious arms to- 
ward Asiatic Turkey^ Great Britain arrested 
their progress. Nelson, her illustrious admiral, 
destroyed the fleet of France in Aboukir bay ; 
Abercrombie defeated the army of her rival, and* 
Hutchinson completed the expulsion of the ene- 
my from that countiy. With the hope of heal- 
ing the wounds inflicted by discord, and of 
restoring tranquillity, the union of Ireland with 
Great Britain, was discussed and determined 
upon in the English and Irish parliaments. On 
the first day of January, 1801, this union was 
15 
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declared to be established ; and on the twenty- 
second day of the same month, the parliaments 
of the two countries met, under the title of the 
Imperial Parliament, or the Parliament of the 
British Empire. 

In 1809, George III. relapsed into the melan- 
choly state of mental derangement which had 
before afflicted him, and from which he had re- 
covered. This attack totally incapacitated him 
for the discharge of public and private duties. 
The distemper continued to the termination of 
his life. His eldest son George, Prince of Wales, 
was invested with the high office of Regent of 
the kingdom. The war against France was still 
carried on, though death had deprived the great 
council of the nation of the abilities of Pitt and 
many other able statesmen. This political con- 
flagration was not thoroughly stopped, till the 
dreadful battle of Waterloo, gained by the steady 
courage of the British troops under the skilful 
guidance of the Duke of Wellington, gave a 
f>nal overthrow to the domination of that extra- 
ordinary man, Napoleon Bonaparte, A. D. 181^. 

On January 29th, 1820, George III. closed 
his mortal career, in the eighty-second year of 
his age, and the sixtieth of his reign. His queen, 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelit2, had preceded 
him to the tomb some time before. She had 
been an eminent instance of conjugal affection, 
and in her own conduct, and, as far as her influ- 
ence extended, she had carefully maintained the 
?urity of the female character unsullied. George 
II. exhibited an illustrious example of the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of the husband and 
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the father, of temperance, diligence, good 
morals, and religious feeling. Whatever errors 
some may charge to his account, in his public 
capacity of the monarch of a great people, he 
appears to have acted always in obedience to the 
dictates of principle and conscience. On the 
decease of his father, George IV. ascended the 
throne of the British empire. May the Lord of 
Providence grant that his administration of go- 
vernment may be a real, and a long continued 
blessing to the united people of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 



QUJESTIONS. 

Who succeeded George II, and what acceptance did he 
meet with from the nation ? When was the French war 
concluded ? What ministers successively directed the coun- 
cib of George III ? What unnatural war broke out in 
1775, and what were its results? What ministers sueces* 
siveiy conducted public afiPairs after the independence of the 
British colonies in America was acknowledged? What 
appeared to be the immediate cause of death to the illustri- 
ous Earl of Chatham ? Which of his sons inherited his 
talents, and was long prime minister of Great Britaia ? 
What part did Great Britain act after tlie French revolu- 
tion? What danger threatened the kingdom in 1797? 
What admiral destroyed the French fleet at Aboukir, and 
what generals expelled the French from Egypt? When 
did the union between Great Britain and Ireland take 
place? When was George III. entirely incapacitated for 
business, and who was made Regent of the kingdom ? 
When, and by what battle did British skill and valour over- 
.^ow the power of Napoleon Bonaparte, and put an end to 
the long war with France ? When did George III. die? 
What was the character of him and of his queen, Charlotte ? 
Who succeeded to the throne upon the death of George III ? 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

STATE OF RELIGION^ GOVERNMENT, MANNERS, 
SCIENCES, &C. FROM 17145 TO 1820. 

The protestant religion became now com- 
pletely established under the episcopal form in 
England and Ireland, and under the presbyte- 
rian form in Scotland. The cause of spiritual 
, freedom and toleration has been gradually grow- 
ing in strength ; and the nobU principle that no 
man should suffer loss on account of his religious 
opinions, so long as those opinions interfere not 
with civil government. Able and zealous de- 
fenders of natural and revealed religion have 
arisen, who, by their writings, free from fana- 
ticism and superstition, enlightened and cheered 
the human mind. 

The clergy lost their former overbearing in- 
fluence, which was grounded on blinding preju- 
dices, but they acquired a more honourable 
authority, that of reason and science. Science 
and learning began to lead to ecclesiastical dig- 
nities, and emulation drew forth to light, talents 
which would have remained latent under the 
reign of favouritism. Wesley and Whitfield 
founded the great sect of the Methodists, whose 
two branches have been powerful instruments in 
the hand of Providence for purifying the morals 
and ameliorating the rude manners of the lower 
ranks of society. r 

t2 
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With respect to the goveroment of Great Bri- 
tain, the expulsion of the Stuart family produced 
a beneficial change. That important event vin- 
dicated the right of the nation to deprive of the 
royal dignity a sovereign who should abuse the 
royal prerogative, and to elect a monarch for 
themselves. The regal power was restrained 
within narrower limits ; acts of arbitrary power 
became less frequent ; civil liberty was placed 
on a firm foundation : and yet as much autho- 
rity was assigned to royalty as any truly wise and 
patriotic monarch would desire. Judges were 
rendered independent on the crown, and, conse- 
quently, became less exposed to the temptation 
of perverting j ustice. 

The sciences were cultivated with the greatest 
success during this period ; philosophy was fixed 
upon the firm basis of experiment ; arts, and ma- 
nufactures, both ornamental and useful, were 
brought to a high degree of perfection ; the con- 
veniences, comforts, and elegancies of life were 
multiplied and heightened to an astonishing de- 
gree ; trade and commerce were extended be- 
yond all calculation. The medical and surgical 
arts have received most valuable improvements. 
Inoculation was introduced to meliorate the viru- 
lence of the small pox, and vaccination to extir- 
pate it entirely. That intemperance which was 
the disgrace of the old Englisn was greatly dimi- 
nished ; and that licentiousness of manners which 
the court of Charles II. introduced and spread, 
was reformed. Literature became, in this age, 
the ornament of Britain. A crowd of celebrated 
writers appeared in every walk of science. Bo- 
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lingbroke, Shaftesbury, Addison, Pope, Tliom- 
son, Akenside, Byron, Southey, Scott, Hume, 
Robertson, Gibbon, and Littleton, shone in the 
various departments of philosophy, politics, 
poetry, and history. Seeker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, Jortln, Blair, Porteus, Newton, 
bishop of Bristol, and Newcome, archbishop of 
Armagh, and a multitude of other divines, ably 
sustained the cause of revelation and religion. 
Herschel discovered the new planet called 
Georgium Sidus, two more satellites attendant 
upon Saturn, and many curious particulars con- 
cerning the sun. Davy found new chemical sub- 
stances, new properties of chemical agents, and 
invented the safety lamp for miners, a wonderful 
preservative of human life. The powerful a^ent, 
steam, was applied to various purposes of utility ; 
the pumping up water from mines and pits, and 
the impelling of vessels' through the waves, with- 
out their being dependant upon winds and calms. 
Coal, or oil gas was used for affording a brilliant 
light to cities, and to public and private edifices, 
during the hours of darkness. Many other in- 
ventions for the benefit of mankind distinguished 
this period. The ornamental and imitative arts 
which extend the circle of human enjoyment, 
have risen to a high degree of excellence 

QUESTIONS. 

What was the state of religion in the period extending 
from 1714 to 1820? What form did the government of 
Great Britain assume during this time ? What progress 
did the trade and commerce of the country make? In what 
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state «rere the arts and sdences during this period? What 
eminent philosophers, poets, divines, historians, floarisbed ? 
What beneficial inventions were made? What ioapiOFe- 
mentdid the fine arts receive ? 



CONCLUSION. 



What an impressive and pleasing prospect 
does the history of our own country afford of the 
wisdom and goodness of the Great Ruler among 
the nations ! How many interpositions of Pro- 
vidence does it ' present to view ! How fre- 
quently do we therein see good arjsing from ap 
parent evil. How clearly do we perceive the 
arm of the AUaighty pii otec tiii g m r eii eving the 
nations which compose the British empire from 
dangers and calamities I What a variety of ex- 
traordinary events and characters does this his- 
tory exhibit ! How man^ striking lessons does 
it hold out of the mischiefs occasioned by wild 
ambition, excessive love of power, and unre- 
strained passions! How many proofs does it 
show of the beneficial influence of knowledge, 
virtue, and religion, upon the prosperity and 
happiness of nations ! How plainly does it ma- 
nifest the gradual march of the human mind, and 
the means which the universal Lord and Father 
employs for advancing it towards perfection! 
Let us thankfully acknowledge the goodness of 
the Supreme Moral Governor towards our fore- 
fathers and ourselves. Let us gratefully rejoice 
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that tlie gloomy clouds of ignorance and super- 
stition are rolled away ; that the storm of perse- 
cution and violence has passed by ; that the sun 
of science, of freedom, of religion, shines upon 
us in meridian glory. 



THE END. 



LoNDOf*: 

Vrinted by A. & R. SpotUswoode, 

New.Street.Square. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 15. line ^5. for Ubages read UboCes. 

109. last line, for Cred read Cressy. 

110. line 28. for Creci read Oressy 
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